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MISS ELLEN TREE. 


In no two things are the English and French nations more 
opposite in their opinions, than in that which prevails in the 
estimate which they respectively form of the histrionic profes- 
sion. Talma, the ornament of the French stage, was lately 
buried without any rites of a religious nature; nor are players 
permitted, by the rules of the Gallican church, to have Chris- 
tian burial. Degraded and rejected by the church, players 
are consequently but little estimated in private life;—no de- 
corum of character, no propriety of conduct, can plead for them. 
Every scholar knows that among the Romans, players were 
esteemed infamous; and even in England, at the present mo: 
ment, the law regards them as vagabonds and disorderly per- 
sons. The moral conduct of the leading characters on the Bri- 
tish stage has, however, raised the whele profession in public 
opinion; and it is not unusual to see them as guests at the 
tables of the nobility; not, indeed, we regret to say, that such 
«a sanction is always conclusive as to its propriety. We could 
with pleasure name some whose talents commanded, and whose 
virtues have deserved, public esteem; but we forbear the enu- 
meration, from motives both of justice and delicacy. 

Among those of whom we have just spoken, Miss Ellen 
‘Tree occupies no mean station. A member of a highly-talented 
family, she has increased its lustre by her talents, and adorns 
it by her conduct. She is now but twenty-one years of age, 
being born in December, 1805, and yet we recollect her ap- 
pearance, about four years since, in the character of Olivia, 
VOL, XXV.—S. f. B 
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in Twelfth Night—She appeared on this occasion at her sister’s 
benefit.—Although so young, she, even then, gave promise of 
those talents for which she is now so justly admired.—Her 
debit was marked by feeling and approved timidity, and yet 
she trod the stage with a firmer foot and a more collected mind 
than might have been expected from her youth. 

In the following summer she accompanied her sister in a pro- 
fessional tour; and at Edinburgh she performed more than once. 
In 1823, Miss Tree was engaged at the Bath Theatre, making 
her first appearance in the character of Lydia Languish,—Here 
she remained as one of the regular company, growing in public 
estimation, and gradually advancing in that course of profes- 
sional excellence, which obtained for her an engagement at 
Drury-Lane, at the commencement of the present season. Her 
course here has hitherto been short; and yet sufficiently long 
to assure the world that her talerts are of a high order, and 
that she emulates her eldest sister’s professional reputation, and 
private worth. That she may, like her, win her way to the en- 
joyment of wealth, and domestic happiness, must be the desire 
of all who respect great talents and great virtue. 

D. D. 


FEMALE HEROISM. 


During the troubles of the League, in 1590, Barri de Saint 
Aunez, governor of Leucate for Henry IV. was taken prisoner 
by the Spaniards. They pressed the governor to deliver up 
Leucate; they threatened at the same time to kill him, if he 
did not persuade Constance De Cezelli, his wife, who had put 
herself at the head of the garrison, to open the gates. He 
was immovable. Constance, informed of his danger, replied, 
sie would never purchase the life of her husband by giving up 
1 turtvess, for the preservation of which he would glory to die. 
fvritated at this, they put their threat into execution, and then 
rused the seige. Henry IV. who knew how to recompense 
wreat actions, sent her the brevet as governor of Leucate, with 
ria reversion to her son 
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A CARRIAGE AND A MARRIAGE. 





(Concluded from page 336, Vol. XXIV.) 


Mr. Seron, the uncle of Maria, had been, for many years, 
on the most imtimate footing with Mr. Howard, who had ever 
treated him with marked deference and respect, as being the 
wealthiest man in the neighbourhood. They had alike nearly 
reached sixty without forming a matrimonial connection; were 
both attached to the pleasures of the table, and might be, there- 
fore, said to have a similarity of taste in some respects; but 
there was, in fact, a distinction of character in these neigh- 
bours too great for friendship, in the higher sense of the word, 
to exist between them; nor could either of them, perhaps, have 
felt it in any of its more decisive points with others. How- 
ard’s fortune was comparatively small; but he was pompous, 
bustling, and clever; spent money in profusion on his favourite 
pursuit, horticulture; and yet appeared a man of so much pru- 
dence, that the world could never believe him guilty of extrava- 
gance; they, therefore, concluded that his funded property far 
exceeded the produce of his estate; and that he was, in fact, 
an extremely rich man, who could well afford to throw away 
money on exotics, and experiments. 

Mr. Seton was as much taken in by these appearances as 
the rest of the world, and finding that his beautiful niece had 
given him eclat and importance in his circle; being sensible, 
also, that he really loved her better than he had ever loved 
any one before, and fully determined that to her and to her 
children he would bequeath his own noble property, he thought 
that in his old, civii, attentive friend, he should find a very 
obedient, agreeable kind of nephew; who would unite with him, 
in enriching and ornamenting the fair idol whom they were 
alike inclined to worship. On this supposition he proceeded, 
with all due caution; and it was not until all other suitors 
were dispersed, and all proper precautions taken, that he ven- 
tured to mention ‘ the ardent passion of his respected friend, 
and his own earnest wishes that his beloved niece would listen 
to Mr. Howard’s declaration of that love which had long in- 
fluenced him.” 

Maria had been so accustomed, by this time, to the society 
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of these, and other elderly gentlemen, that the circumstance of 
disparity of years did not startle her as strongly as it would 
have done any other young woman; but as her uncle was 
handsome, and her lover plain, she could not forbear to make 
comments on that point. 

“ But consider his house and gardens, the fine conservatory 
he is now making, and the pines he grows—we have nothing 
in the country like them—besides, Maria, his dinners are 
princely; they want nothing to complete them but a fine woman 
at the head of the table. Your mother would tell you, she has 
heard that said twenty-five years ago.” 

« But, my dear sir, he has no carriage?” 

‘* But you are certain he will procure one, the moment he 
knows that you will grace it—you could not suppose that my 
niece would be left without such a convenience.—As a bachelor, 
he prefers his horse; therefore, never troubled himself with the 
burden of an equipage; but with the bird of paradise to put 
in it, no man of his fine taste would lose time in procuring a 
splendid cage-—Depend upon it, you will be the envy of the 
country, Maria, For your wedding paraphernalia, [ offer you 
my purse: and as I shall double your portion to my friend, 
there can be no doubt that all his provision for your future 
pleasures will accord with your rights and expectations.” 

Maria thanked her uncle, and smilingly promised to consult 
her mamma; and Mr. Seton gladly wrote an account of his suc- 
cess to the impatient and impassioned, though somewhat an- 
cient, lover. 

The moment Mrs. Seton knew how affairs stood, she lost 
not an hour in hastening to pour into her daughter’s ear the 
anxious admonitions with which her maternal heart overflowed. 
She warned her against marrying a man whose age and person 
must be distasteful to her feelings; whose temper was gene- 
rally considered haughty; whose conduct, save where selfish 
indulgence or pride was concerned, was deemed sordid and ava- 
ricious; and whose very fortune was probably unequal to her 
own. She besought her, at least, to take time for considera- 
tion; informed her that Mr. Bellair’s losses would be soon re- 
paired: and insisted that a flame so constant as his had been, 
could not yet be extinguished, and would, doubtless, revive, 
if, upon his return, he found that she was yet single and had 
resisted so many suiters.’”’ 
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But with her mother’s counsel, came the remembrance, that 
Bellair had been always attentive, and generous in all his at- 
tentions, to her widowed parent, whose income was very nar- 
row; and Maria, being herself selfish, concluded her mother 
Jeaned towards him on that account. Mrs. Seton svon found 
that she had two, or three, against her; and, in despair, she 
at length ceased to contend, but unable to witness that which 
she deemed the sacrifice of her only child, she retired, op- 
pressed with affliction, to her own home; and left the pre- 
paration for the marriage, which was now become inevitille, 
to those who were most anxious to expedite it. 

The whole country rang with the affair; all the old beaux 
began to curl their hair, die their whiskers, and puff their cra- 
vats—“ If the great beauty could marry such a faded sun- 
flower as the bilious Howard, surely damsels of a lowlier cast 
might look at them with joy and gratitude.” Yet it was cer- 
tain that few damsels were equally humble with the proud Ma- 
ria; they fancied that men from twenty to thirty were more 
captivating than from fifty to sixty, preferred a hearty laugh 
to a smothered cough, and a linen gown with a light heait, to 
formality, ennui, and French paste. 

The marriage took place at Mr. Seton’s; whose arrangements 
were altogether brilliant, and whose generosity went beyond 
all expectation. After partaking a de jeuné at his house, the 
company proceeded to that of the bridegroom, where it wis 
expected that the known taste and style of the host would not 
be less conspicuous; and it was allowed, on all hands, that 
the beautiful bride was, at least for the present, at the height 
of all human indulgencies. Many, many times, did mothers 
whisper to their daughters the old adage about “ being an old 
man’s darling,” and it is probalf2 that, in some instances, they 
were listened to; for the Brussels lace and white satin «ress, 
were doubtless both admired and envied. 

But, alas! when the well-powdergd, well-arrayed bridegroom 
led forth his blooming lady to her own carriage, on which her 
eye fell for the first time, a dreadful revulsion took place in her 
mind, for lo! a poor, miserable, vamped-up old hack, with 
lean cattle, an unwigged coachman, and every way unfinished 
appendages, met her view. With almost a convulsive start, 
Maria called on her uncle, who himself appeared equally struck 
and mortified, until Mr. Howard begged them both to remem- 
BS 
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ber, “that in a few days they were to set out for the metro- 
polis, where his lady would have an opportunity of choosing 
for herself on a point deemed, he believed, important to ladies.” 
With this Mr. Seton was satisfied, but the latter words of her 
husband sunk deep into the heart of Maria—she thought that 
she discerned in them contempt, and in the action itself covet- 
ousness—she remembered that she had rejected Bellair, be- 
cause he had, for a a short time, wisely and honourably laid 
down a carriage—Ah! what an alternative had she chosen! 

The company was gay, but the bride was sad, even to mi- 
sery ; a new and appalling sense of terror came over her, when 
her uncle took his departure, who on his part trembled with 
emotion, and surveyed her as a victim dressed out for sacrifice. 
It appeared as if the ponderous old carriage, with its tarnished 
mouldings, had been driven to their heart’s centre, and was then 
weighing down its unhappy receptacle. “ It was the one thing 
she had required, and it appeared te be the one thing wanting ; 
and it augured ill of her prospects for the future, that a man 
whom she had so highly honoured should attend so little to her 
wishes.” 

Thus argued the uncle, but Maria, though she reasoned in 
the same way, felt the affair as if directed by a far different 
hand than his whom she had promised to obey—to her it spoke 
of retribution. Every word which her mother had uttered 
seemed to sound, again and again, in her ear; and she could 
not conceive how she could have been so blind as not see the 
power of that mother’s arguments—“ her kind and sensible 
mother.” 

In her confusion and distress, Bellair also failed not to rise 
tu her mind’s eye, but she felt that this image she must be 
determined to put down; and, by a strong effort, sought to 
converse with her young attendants. But, in despite of all her 
efforts, she could not forbear to weep, and she wisely imputed her 
dejection to the absence of her mother, an absence Mr. Howard 
also lamented, but in a tone which only threw her back on the 
memories (it was become her duty to forget) with more painful 


fears for the future. 
B. 
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SCENES ON THE SPOT; 


oR, 


PARIS IN 1824. 


BY CHRISTOPHER CRAYON, ESQ. 





(Continued from page 276, Vol. XXIV.) 


Wuite I am upon the subject of literature, it may not be amiss 
to take some notice of the manner in which education is con- 
ducted in France. Before the Revolution, there were twelve 
universities, and a very great number of schools and colleges 
founded by different religious orders. All these establishments 
were overturned at that period, bat it was soon found necessary 
to supply them by others; and, after various unsuccessful at- 
tempts, a plan which has, at least, the merit of originality, was 
at last adopted. An Imperial university, consisting of twenty- 
five academies, under the direction of a council, and grand 
master, was established. This council, which, at present, takes 
the title of Council Royal of Public Instruction, is charged 
with the general superintendance of education all over France. 
No school whatever, from the preparatory to the finishing se- 
minary, can be opened without a licence. I have heard a 
great deal said for and against this institution; and, probably, 
as the Spectator has it, much'may be said on both sides. It 
was established by Buonaparte, and is a proof, among many 
others, of his singular fondness for labour. He kept a sharp 
eye over its proceedings, and inspected them very narrowly. 
My readers will agree with me that, in one respect, it is de- 
serving of praise,—it grants a provision to decayed teachers, 
a class of persons who are too often in need of it, since their 
remuneration is generally too scanty to admit of their laying 
up a provision for their old age. 

Paris contains five royal colleges, all of them situated in the 


quarter of the Sorbonne, which goes also by the quaint title of 


the Pays-latin. Three of these colleges admit boarders and 
day-scholars, the two others day-scholars only. Great use is 
made in these establishments of the principle of emulation; « 
certain number of prizes being distributed every year. This 
ceremony takes place at the church of the Sorbonne; and it ts 
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conducted with great pomp, and in a most imposing manner. 
The colleges, particularly that of Louis le grand, possess archi- 
tectural beauties which render them worthy the attention of the 
curious traveller; who will do well to visit both them and the 
building appropriated to les Facultes, which are divided into 
five classes—theology, law, medicine, science, and letters. 
These have also their schools in the quarter of the Sorbonne. 
The school of medicine is a very handsome building, and 
reckoned one of the best specimens of French architecture ; it 
possesses some valuable paintings; a cabinet of human and 
comparative anatomy, which is said to be the first in Europe; 
and a very excellent library; to both of which the public have 
access. 

T have already spoken of the number of public schools in 
which gratuitous instruction, in different branches of learning, 
and science, are afforded to young people of both sexes. It is 
somewhat remarkable, that, although the instruction given in the 
school for music and declamation, is the best of its kind, the 
institution has not to boast of forming any very superior actors 
or musicians, 

The best of these special schools, and one which is much ce- 
lebrated, is the Ecole Royale Polytechnique, which educates its 
pupils in the mathematical, physical, and chemical sciences, 
as well as in all the different branches of engineering. This 
school has acquired considerable reputation from the number 
of excellent officers and engineers who have been formed in it. 
The king has founded twenty-four scholarships, which are placed 
at the disposal of the different ministers; the other pupils pay 
forty pounds a year. The public have not access here, but an 
order to visit it may easily be procured from the under governor. 

Betore the Revolution, the Scotch, Irish, and English Ca- 
tholics had establishments in Paris for the education of young 


men, destined to the clerical profession; for, until the reign of 


his late majesty, they were not allowed to establish any se- 
minaries of that kind at home. ‘These colleges shared the 
common wreck of the Revolution; they were confiscated; the 
greater part of the clergy were massacred, and those who sur- 
vived reduced to the greatest distress. When Buonaparte de- 
termined to re-establish religion, he embodied the few remain- 
ing members of those different houses in one establishment, now 
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known by the name of the College Irlandais. This building 
possesses no particular claim to notice: but the chapel, which 
is still existing, of the Scotch college, is worthy of a visit on 
account of the pictures, and perhaps still more so as containing 
a tribute of the affectionate fidelity of an attached friend and 
servant of the unfortunate James the Second: it is the monu- 
ment of that monarch erected to his memory, by James, 
Duke of Perth, the friend and companion of this illustrious exile. 
An urn was formerly placed on the top containing the brain of 
the king, but that has been destroyed, The monument is in 
black and white marble, with a Latin inscription highly com- 
plimentary to his memory. 

I was generally accompanied in my perambulations by Bon- 
hommie, and we were frequently joined by the young English- 
man with whom I formed an acquaintance at the gaming-house 
of the Palais Royal. I could not have had two companions 
more oppositely disposed, for the one was anxious to make me 
admire every thing, and the other was desirous to persuade me 
that there was nothing worthy of admiration. I never, in fact, 
found any one whose national prejudices were so strong as 
this gentleman’s; it was the only defect in his character, but 
its consequences were very prejudicial both to his comfort and 
his improvement. J was frequently highly amused by the 
ludicrous perplexity into which he was thrown, between his 
wish not to be absolutely rude to Bonhommie, and his desire 
to depreciate every thing we saw. It was in vain to attack 
the Baron with any of the usual signs of dissatisfaction, pishes! 
pshaws! scornful looks, and sneers, were all thrown away upon 
him; he dashed on, showering superlatives upon every object 
that he encountered, and I acknowledge that, more than once, 
his exaggerated encoumiums produced an effect directly opposite 
to what he intended. 

Sandford was breakfasting with me on the morning that we 
had fixed for seeing the Hotei des Invalides, and he accompa- 
nied us. He had not seen it before, and even he was forced 
to acknowledge that it is a noble building, one of which the 
French have a just reason to be proud, since it is consecrated, 
like our own Greenwich hospital, to the old defenders of the 
country; with this difference only, that it is for disabled sol- 
diers, instead of seamen. This establishment was projected by 
Henry III. founded by Henry 1V, and much augmented by 
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his son and successor, Louis XIII. But being found very in- 
adequate to the purpose for which it was destined, Louis the 
XIV. erected the present structure, which his ambition very 
soon peopled. The number of inmates diminished considera- 
bly during the two following reigns, but was again augmented 
by Buonaparte, who was a great benefactor to the hospital ; 
he presented them with a noble library, and Marie Louise gave 
a magnificent service of plate for the use of the officers. The 
building is large enough for 7000 persons, but, at present, 
there are not more than between three and four thousand. A 
spacious esplanade bordered with alleys of trees, and orna- 
mented with a handsome fountain, forms a noble perspective. 
Boulevards, planted with trees, surround its ditches on all sides, 
and several avenues lead to its front. Its court-yard, surrounded 
by ditches, defended by cannons, is inclosed by a noble iron 
railing. The front of the principal building, about two hun- 
dred and ten yards in length, is seen at the extremity of the 
esplanade. It is three stories high, besides the ground floor, 
which is lined with arches, and presents three fore parts. The 
principal gate is placed in the centre of these. The decora- 
tions of this mass are very noble. Ionic pillars support a large 
arch, in which stands a bas-relief, representing Louis XIV. 
with Justice on one side and Prudence on the other. The 
grand court yard is surrounded, in the interior, on the ground 
and first floor, with porticoes opened like arches, and forming 
projections in the middle of every one of the four fronts, 

In the central pavillion of the principal front are the coun- 
cil chamber and the library, to which the inmates have ac- 
cess from ten till three every week day. The refectories, 
four in number, are placed in the other piles of building, of 
which one is for the officers; the other three for the non- 
commissioned officers and privates. A series of pictures re- 
presenting all the different campaigns of Louis the XIV, adorn 
the walls of these rooms. The monarch also appears in dif- 
ferent allegorical pieces, attended sometimes by the virtues 
and the graces, and sometimes by Mars, Bellona, and Victo- 
ry. The dormitories are above the refectories; they are spa- 
cious, airy, and delicately clean. The apartments of the offi- 
cers are not shewn; but Bonhommie having an acquaintance 
in the house, we were permitted to see some of them. They 
}ave nothing remarkable, except the governor’s, which are very 
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handsome. The officers have their meals served upon plate 
and china, and those of superior rank have the privilege of 
taking them in their own apartments. 

The privates enjoy every comfort that old age requires, 
and they seem very conscious of, and grateful for, the return 
which the country makes for their services. There are still 
in the establishment a great number of blind veterans, who 
lost their sight in Egypt, and in Spain, under Buonaparte. 
There is a walk constructed expressly for these poor suffer- 
ers in front of a building inhabited by the officers only. Three 
thousand stands of colours taken from different nations by the 
French armies, were formerly suspended from the interior of 
the dome of the invalids; but when the Allies were about to 
enter Paris in 1814, these old warriors tore them down and 
burnt them, rather than it should be said that they were re- 
taken. After forming this resolution, they lingered till the 
last moment before they put it into execution, unwilling to 
part with trophies so dear to the national pride, and also, in 
some instances, to their private feelings; for many among them 
had been the meed of their own valour. 

There are two churches in the hospital; that first built, now 
known by the name of the old church, is a noble structure, 
and would appear more so were it in any other place; but 
it must not be viewed after the Dome, which is considered as 
a masterpiece of French architecture. Its principal front is 
composed of the Doric and Corinthian orders, ornamented with 
columns and pilasters. The Doric order is below, the Corin- 
thian above. An attic, decorated with pilasters, rises upon 
the Doric order at the extremities, and on the eastern and 
western fronts. You ascend by fifteen steps to the portico, 
which forms a projecting body, and is ornamented with Doric 
columns and pilasters. Statues of St. Louis and Charlemagne 
are placed in niches. Corinthian columns and _ pilasters rise 
above the Doric ones in the same line. The attic is ornamented 
with four pilasters, in front of which are placed statues of 
Justice, Prudence, Temperance, and Strength. The central 
projection is terminated by a pediment, in the tympanum of 
which are the arms of France. Four statues, representing 
different virtues, adorn the sides. This front has a very may- 
nificent effect: and the eastern and western one would be 
thought beautiful, were it not that this completely eclipses them, 
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Forty composite columns, raised upon a basement, surround 
the dome. Between the columns are twelve windows richly 
sculptured, and above them is an attic decorated with the same 
vumber of windows of a semicircular form, adorned with gar- 
lands of flowers, beautifully sculptured. A lantern rises above 
the dome, and is surmounted by a spire and a cross, which, 
as well as the dome, are richly gilt. The effect, when the 
sun casts its rays upon the building, is truly beautiful, and 
the interior of the edifice corresponds well with its external 
magnificence. Six chapels are placed round it; a noble arch 
and two round sacristies unite it to the old church. The high 
altar, standing back to back with the altar of the old Eglise, 
stands in the middle of the arch; its decorations are in a style 
of the most imposing grandeur. The paintings of the chapel 
are also exquisitely fine; the marble pavement, divided into com- 
partments, is inlaid with the arms of France, and the cordon 
of the order of the Holy Ghost. 

In one of the chapels is the tomb of the immortal Turenne, 
originally erected in the church of St. Denis, thence removed 
to the Museum of French monuments, collected by Monsieur 
le Noir, and afterwards placed here; the hero is represented 
expiring in the arms of Victory. Wisdom and Valour, each un- 
der female forms, appear to be lamenting his fate. 

I had great pleasure in examining every part of this hospital, 
or, rather palace, for it is really worthy of the name; and 
still more so in chatting with some of the brave old veterans 
who find repose in it. JI went soon after the present king had 
paid them a visit, and I found them still full of the honour 
he had done them, and the obliging things he had said to 
them. One of them, who fought in the last Spanish campaign, 
was personally noticed by the Dauphin, and he took care to 
let me know it. “ Comrade,” said his Royal Highness to me,” 
and the soldier’s crest swelled as he pronounced the words, 
“we had warm work at the Trocadero.” ‘So we had, Mon- 
seigneur,” said I, “ and egad you were among the foremost.” 
‘¢ Where else should I have been?’ answered he, “ which of 
us Frenchmen would not press forward to death or victory 2” 

Pity, thought I, that this noble ardour was not shewn in a 
better cause. But my reader may believe I kept my thoughts 
to myself, certain that they would haye been very ill received 
in the place and among the persons, where I then was, 
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MARRIAGE. 
eoneee 

(Concluded from page 324, Vol. XXIV.) 

Domestic Happrness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise, that hast surviv’d the Fall ! 
Though few now taste thee unimpair’d and pure, 
Or tasting, long enjoy thee! too infirm, 
Or too incautious, to preserve thy sweets 
Unmix’d with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup: 
Thou art the nurse of virtue ;—in thine arms 

‘a. She smiles, appearing, as in truth she is, 

F Heaven-born, and destined to the skies again. 

Many, undoubtedly, are the cares of married life. The hus- 
band and wife are not solitary individuals. In their welfare 
are bound up the comfort and well-being of many, dearer to ; 

: them than their own individual comfort. In them are centred g 
| the hope, and on them rest the confidence, the prosperity, and 
the happiness, of family and friends. Exposed to the daily mor- 
tifications, disappointments, and perplexities of this world,—no 
wonder if care cloud their brow, or anxiety wound their hearts :— 
many are their sorrows. Without, they have to conflict with 
the troubles of this world; within, are corroding cares, sleepless 
nights, anxious days. Sickness may invade their dwelling: 

Rachael may weep, refusing to be eomforted, because her chil- 
dren are not—or the widowed parent of a lengthened union may 
mourn 





‘* In the blank dream of hopeless widowhood.’ 
All this, and even still added affliction may be the portion 
of married life; and yet we dare affirm, that matrimony has 
solid comforts, and remunerating advantages. 
Dear is the tie that links the anxious sire 
To the fond babe that prattles round his fire : ) 
Dear is the brother, sister, husband, wife ; 
Dear all the charities of social life. 
4 It may, moreover, be asked, is celibacy always a life of J 
: | “ single blessedness?” Have the unmarried no cares, no sick- ‘= 
nesses, no wants? And, if they can plead noprescriptive right of 
exemption from the common Ict of man, upon what bosom can 
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they pillow an aching heart, or into what ear whisper thei 
many sorrows? What mind will sympathise with cordial dis- 
interestedness in all their varied woes? It is the married life 
which alone offers to us friendship without suspicion, and so- 








cia! intercourse without restraint. Sweet are the sympathies of 


kindred souls; sacred as dear, are those of wedded life: 
Unknown, unfelt, by those who ne’er have shared 
The mingled cup affliction hath prepared ; 
And but imbued with bitterness, when given, 
Unblest, unmixed, unsanctified by Heaven. 

Yet, it is not in seasons of affliction, or in times of emer- 
gency only, that the happiness of matrimony appears,—it ma- 
nifests itself equally in the even tenor of life; in those every- 
day occurrences which happen alike to rich and poor. It is in 
the endearments of home.—W hereever the female sex is regarded 
only as the slave, or the mistress of man, there the enjoyments 
of home are but little known: but where she rises to her prope: 
rank, and becomes his associate and his wife, the conjugal rela- 
tion immediately becomes one of the richest sources of happiness 
and mutual delight. 

How fair is home, in Fancy’s picturing theme, 

In WEDDED LIFE, in Love’s romantic dream! 

Hence springs each hope; there every wish returns, 
Pure as the flame, that upward, heavenward, burns; 
There sits the wire, whose radiant smile is given, 
The daily sun of the domestic heaven: 

And when calm evening sheds a secret power, 

Her looks of love emparadise the hour. 


It is here that the soul can pour itself out without contrat 
or fear; only anxious to impart pleasure ; 
Devoting al! 
To love, each is to each a dearer self, 
Supremely happy in the awaken’d power 
Of giving joy. 
"Tis not the coarser tie of human laws, 
Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind, 
That binds their peace, but harmony itself 
Attuning all their passions into love; 
Where friendship full exerts her softest power. 


So sweetly and so appropriately has the poet sung our theme, 
that we shall dwell but on one other source of matrimonial hap 
piness; but that the loveliest, the purest, and the most en- 
deariug,— 
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For though in Paradise our parents fell, 
And Justice moved the Almighty to expel; 
Yet o’er that sad expulsion Mercy threw 
One bliss the bowers of Eden never knew ; 
When in that new-born ecstacy of life, 
The promised mother, sooth’d the weeping wife. 
Lo, marriage-life! thy tenderest scene confest, 
The matron with the nursling on her breast ; 
She in the prime of womanhood, her boy 
Love’s new-born angel, makes her heaven of joy. 





The delights of parentage consummate the bliss of marriage. 
He who is not won by the innocence, and smiles, and caresses 
of his infant family, wants the feeling of man, and is unworthy 
the blessing he knows not how to value. 

Look how he laughs, and stretches out his arms, 
And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine, 

To hail his mother; while his little form 
Flutters as winged with joy. Talk not of pain! 
The childless cherubs well might envy thee 

The pleasures of a parent. 

Were the anxieties and cares of life yet more severe than 
their experience proves them to be, still we contend, that the 
sympathy, and tenderness, and endearments of married life, 
are an abundant recompence for their pressure and severity. 
The interchange ef opinion, unchecked by the coldness of re- 
serve, or by considerations of prudence, here imparts a mutual 
passion, and kindles a reciprocity of feeling. The heart wantons 
in its own unreserved disclosure; suspecting no treachery, and 
fearing no rival. This is a happiness which finds its chief 
bliss in the hours of retirement, when the busy world and its 


corroding cares are alike forgotten—when the intrusions of 


company, and the insincerity of friends have ceased to vex the 
heart, or to disturb its equanimity. 

His gladden’d smile endears an hour like this ; 

And her’s, more sweet, reciprocates the bliss. 


Nor ought it to be forgotten that the perpetuity of the mar- 
riage contract is also the perpetuity of its blessings; the faith- 
ful wife or husband is the faithful friend born for adversity, 
who sticketh closer than a brother. In sickness or health, 
prosperity or adversity, she is pledged to be the unfailing stay, 
the kind friend, the indefatigable nurse, the faithful counsellor. 
When other sources of happiness cease to exist; when the 
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friends of our prosperity fail; when afflictions bow down, and 
old age overtakes us in our earthly pilgrimage, 
Then she, in youth, to our embraces given, 
Survives our wealth, the crowning gift of heaven. 
She, still the same, howe’er our thoughts have rang’d, 
Firm in each trial—through each change, unchanged. 
A bow of promise in each gathering storm, 
Thy guardian angel in a human form. 


As duty and happiness are in this world synonymous; and 
it is because men are, generally, so deficient in duty, that they 
are such strangers to peace and comfort, we will now briefly 
consider what that conduct is by which man may measure his 
earthly happiness, and by honest perseverance in which, the 
experience of after marriage may not disappoint the sanguine 
expectations of youthful anticipations. 

The first duty is unquestionably that of fidelity; in strict 
conformity to the marriage vow, “that, forsaking all others, the 
parties will, respectively, ¢leave to each other.” Without this 
there can be no happiness; the marriage contract implies this 
duty; and it is one obligatory, with equal force on both sexes. 
Where this is wanting, the bonds of marriage are immediately 
rent in twain; and religion and human law equally recognize 
the disruption of the contract itself, through a breach in its most 
important stipulations; nor let it be supposed that any arrange- 
ments of the world, or any opinions which it may form or pro- 
mulgate on this subject, can be permitted to avail where the 
decisions of Christianity are so positive and so plain. We 
maintain that the errors of one sex are as heinous in the sight 
of God as those of the other; but it is not so in that of 
man. Men may and do, violate the sanctity of the marriage- 
vow; ruin unsuspecting girls whom they have first deceived 
by promises, which they are neither able nor willing to fulfil; 
destroy the comfort, the respectability, the welfare, and the 
happiness, of innocent families, by the seduction of the female 
parent; and yet these very men pass in society as respectable 
persons; are associated, by common assent, with our virtuous 
daughters and modest matrons; and find a ready admittance 
into good society. Can it be a matter of surprise that such 
evils as we have glanced at should disgrace and degrade, in- 
jure and afflict society, so long as that society upholds and 
sanctions the vile adulterer, and purse-proud profligate? 
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As Christian moralists, we must denounce that perversion of 
feeling which would apologise, extenuate, or soften down the 
criminality of men, whilst its whole weight of severity falls 
on the weaker sex. In our view, the duty of both is equally 
plain and equally binding: and be the offenders of what sex 
they may, they equally sin against conscience, the obligations 
of their own vows, and the conditions of their own happiness.— 
A man of virtue will be not only virtuous himself, but the 
friend of virtue also. He will honour his wife, and show his 
regard to decency and morals, by refusing his friendship and 
acquaintance to those who bring contempt on virtuous love; 
and outrage decency by their vice, and disgrace marriage by 
their easy virtue. 

Virtue and vice had boundaries in old time, 
Not to be pass’d—and she, that had renounc’d 
Her sex’s honour, was renounc’d herself, 

By all that prized it: not for prudery’s sake, 
But dignity’s, resentful of the wrong. 

Men too, were nice in honour in those days, 
And judg’d offenders well. But now, yes, now, 
We are become so candid and so fair, 

So liberal in construction, and so rich 

In Christian charity, (good-natur’d age !) 

That they are safe, sinners of either sex, 
Transgress what laws they may. 

The marriage contract being one of complete equality as to 
the nature and force of its stipulations, may also be consi- 
dered as one destructive of all separate interests, and as creating 
an identity not only of property but even of persons. We may 
consider the husband and wife as fellow-travellers on the road 
of life, who having pledged themselves to bear each other’s 
burthens, to consult each other’s peace of mind, and to concur 
invariably, in the endeavour to render the journey as pleasant 
to each other as possible; neither of them has now his indi- 
vidual felicity in his own hands. No man liveth to himselt. 
Life is a perpetual obligation to a discharge of duty from one 
man to another. But among married persons this obligation 
is increased in strength and importance; and bears morc 
immediately on the welfare and comfort of the parties con- 
cerned. Their individuality being destroyed, they are hence- 
forth to be regarded as possessing one common interest, one 








undivided object. Love is a large duty—it is the fulfilling of 
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the law: and he who really loves his wife will thereby dis- 
charge many duties, and fulfil many extensive and weighty 
obligations. Fidelity, of which we have just treated, is certainly 
included in loving each other; but as it may subsist from 
motives of duty, independent of feelings of affection, we have 
deemed it worthy of special notice. 

Let us now consider what are the elements of this love; so 
extensive, so bounden, so essential aduty. It implies ResPEcT. 
Character is essential to true-love; which cannot regard what 
is faulty or erroneous, but with diminished esteem. Virtue is 
the object of respect; vice, of contempt. When we behold 
stern integrity and unbending virtue, we are naturally disposed 
to respect their possessor. He may be a perfect stranger, 
known to us only by common fame; yet, if he be reported to 
us as a man of honour, probity, and talent, the mind naturally 
conceives a feeling of approbation towards him. Some women, 
themselves highly talented, have been known to marry men of 
weak minds and humble talents, that thus they might acquire 
an ascendancy over them. But, it is seriously asked, can such 
conduct comport with the good sense and honourable feeling of 
a wife, that she should for the gratification of an ambitious 
mind, be willing to ally herself with one whose imbecility and 
weakness must excite her contempt, if not disgust? The laws 
of God and man compel her obedience to her husband; and 
can she solemnly promise that obedience to one whose opinions 
she despises, and whose judgment she distrusts? Let it also 
be remembered, that the obstinacy of fools is proverbial, and 
that she may find it a far more difficult task to manage folly 
and ignorance than to guide good sense and sound discretion. 

The same reasoning will, in fact, apply to the husband, If 
he be an intelligent, well educated, sensible man, how per- 
petually mortifying to him to feel, by a thousand daily occur- 
rences, that, though his wife may bea good nurse to his chil- 
dren, or a faithful steward of his property, she is yet incapable 
of holding rational converse, or of intellectual enjoyment. If 
husbands are to exact obedience, let them, at least, be worthy 
to receive it; and let the wife take care that the performance of 
her duty does not involve her in disgrace. Esteem regards what 
is amiable. A man may have many virtues; he may be a good 
scholar, a rigid moralist, a true Christian, and yet not be a 
lovely character; and his temper and disposition may be harsh, 
unkind, and even forbidding; so that whilst we respect his 
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strict honour, his unbending integrity, his even-handed justice, 
we may yet lament that the graces of character are wanting to 
complete his moral beauty. In the marriage state, we natu- 
rally, pre-suppose the existence of those amiable qualities which 
conciliate esteem. Let then the husband and wife give every 
attention to the preservation of that mutual affection, which first 
determined them to be partners for life. 

It is in the ordinary dispensation of Providence, that few pass 
through this world without trials and difficulties. But whilst 
their affection remains undiminished, let it be seen by each other, 
and by the world, that whatever esteem or respect they are dis- 
posed to manifest to the world, or their immediate friends, is, 
with a promptitude evidently unstudied, more cordially shown 
to each other. Conjugal affection is a delicate plant. It cannot 
thrive under indifference or neglect. If time or enjoyment calm 
its fervour they ought certainly to consolidate affection, and to 
place it ona firmer hasis. Hence we percei. the folly of that 
conduct which invests the object of our affection with graces 
and attributes more than mortal. Disappointment must termi- 
nate and embitter such unreasonable expectations. Our husbands 
and wives, however good, virtuous, or amiable, are yet mortal, 
and have the imperfections of their earthly origin: but still 
there are ten thousand graces and virtues as strong to retain 
affection as they were at first to conciliate it—Let it be the 
endeavour of both parties to cultivate a kind and affectionate 
feeling; let not all the little acts of attention and kindness 
which first won esteem be permitted to terminate when it is ob- 
tained, The cares of life will sufficiently operate to cool and 
freeze the current of affection; but a prompt and ready attention 
to every wish, an anticipation of every want, a well-timed of- 
tering in memory of a wedding or birth-day, will revive affection, 
and warm the coolness which would otherwise steal insensibly 
over the heart and the affections. 

Love implies MuTUAL FORBEARANCE. Husbands and wives are but 
the frail children of a faulty parent. Every man has his peculiar 
virtue and peculiar failings. As no two faces are, in every re- 
spect, similar, so no two minds or dispositions.— Hence, every one 
is bound to respect, and to make allowance for the peculiarities of 
others; as, in return, he claims from others the same indulgence 
towards his own. A little forbearance smoothens asperities ; and 
kindles a kindly feeling to those, who, had they indulged in irri- 
tating recrimination, would have been deadly foes. Much allow- 
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ance is to be made for the agitation of mind to which we are all 
subjected by the concerns of this world: but many are the cares 
to which the head of a family is exposed, in his anxious concern 
for the support of those who depend on him. In the midst of 
a thousand vexations has he to earn that bread, which his wife 
and children may eat in tranquillity, Should he, therefore, 
when he retires from this turbulent scene, omit a customary 
mark of affection, sit in silence, or even return a short answer 
to a civil question, let not the wife return in bitterness and 
strife, a querulous reply, or an ungenerous observation. Let 
her call forth all the tenderness, sweetness, and humanity, of 
her nature, and seek to soothe the wounded mind of him, who 
has been toiling all day, with, perhaps a special view to her 
comfort. 

By this course of proceeding, affection will remain uninjured, 
and the petty disputes which produce, among married persons, 
the deepest injury to their happiness, be thereby avoided. It 
should ever be remembered, that the worst evils of life originate 
in trifles, and therefore the occasion of such evils should be 
carefully avoided; especially those senseless disputes and irri- 
tating encounters about nothing, which frequently lead to alien- 
ation of affection. Let the wife particularly remember, that 
whoever indulges a litigious spirit on every occasion, ready to 
debate on every point, and anxious to have the last word, is 
pursuing a conduct which may ultimately drive her husband 
from his own home into society and company, as a refuge 
from frivolous litigation and incessant debate. Let both en- 
deavour to make their house, not only their dwelling-place, 
but their Home; a place where the mind can settle; from which 
it feels no temptation to wander, and where it may always cal- 
culate on finding those calm pleasures, those soothing kind- 
nesses, those delicate attentions, which give to life a peculiar 
sweetness, and impart to the mind its tenderest recollections. 

Honour is essential to perfect love; and implies confidence in 
our love and opinion, a dependence on our rectitude, and a 
reverence to our families. True love will not brook reserve; 
it feels undervalued and outraged, when even the sorrows of 
those it loves are concealed from it. Besides, the judgment of 
a well-informed woman is often more unbiassed, and conse- 
quently more to be relied on, than that of man: it is freer 
from passion, and less likely to be warped by prejudice. Many 
a husband would have escaped ruin, avoided loss, or obtained 
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his object with greater facility, or better effect, had he only 
made his wife his counsellor, and placed confidence in her pru- 
dence and discretion. 

It is, we affirm, a matter of duty as well as prudence thus to 
act. Where can a more disinterested, or dearer friend be found 
than in the wife of our bosom? The husband may derive use- 
ful hints from a female mind, though it may not (from want of 
practice) be comprehensive enough to grasp the whole of his 
system. And if not, he yet gratifies an innocent solicitude to 
know something of affairs in which she is interested, Such 
communications, moreover, contribute very much to keep up 
the warmth of a rational affection, as they honour the under- 
standing of a woman; as they give her credit for taking an 
equal interest with her husband in his cares, anxieties, and la- 
bours; and above all, as in such deliberations, she feels herself 
treated as a friend. On the other hand, many a woman would 
have escaped disgrace, dishonour, and misery, had she reposed 
less security in the strength of her own principles, or trusted 
less to her own discretion. 

The wife, when danger or dishonour lurks, 
Safest and seemliest by her husband stays, 
Who guards her, or with her the worst endures. 

The seducer of woman’s honour and virtue makes his ap- 
proaches, and most effectually undermines her principles, when 
she is left alone to contend with his artifice and wiles by her 
own unaided strength, and in the confidence of her own virtue. 
In this case retreat were victory, and a sense of weakness the 
most impregnable strength. The enemy of the wedded pair 
knew it were 

Hopeless to circumvent them join’d, where each 
To other speedy aid might lend at need. 

Sympatuy. Marriage is happiness, but it is earthly happi- 
ness; imperfect, liable to interruption, and, in some measure, 
dependent on the ordinary casualties of life for its suspension 
or diminution. But the adversities of life do not fall with equal 
pressure on the single and the married man; the cares of the 
one are relieved, and his spirits soothed, by domestic endear- 
ments, and his self-respect kept alive by finding, that though 
all around is darkness and humiliation, yet there is still a little 
world of love at home, of which he is the monarch. Whereas, 
a single man is apt to run to waste and self-neglect; to fancy 
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himself lonely, abandoned; and his heart, to fall to ruin like 
some deserted mansion, for want of an inhabitant. It is in the 
hour of trial, and in the season of affliction, that the female 
character puts forth its energy and fortitude. No longer tread- 
ing the prosperous path of life, woman becomes the comforter 
and supporter of her husband under his misfortunes; abiding 
with unshrinking firmness the bitterest blasts of adversity; so 
that she who, ere while, has been all weakness and dependence, 
and alive to every trivial roughness,—who was man’s ornament 
and dependent in his happier hours, becomes his stay and solace 
when smitten with sudden calamity; winding herself into the 
rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly supporting the droop- 
ing head, and binding up the broken heart. 

There is, it has been beautifully said, in every true wo- 
man’s heart a spark of heavenly fire; but which kindles up, 
and burns and biazes in the dark hour of adversity. No man 
knows what the wife of his bosom is—no man knows what 
a ministering angel she is—until he has gone with her through 
the fiery trials of this world; for these alone call forth the 
energies and fervent sympathies of her nature. 

Hitherto, the duties of the married pair have been one and 
indivisible. Like two straight lines, they have run parallel with- 
out contact or collision. There are, however, duties peculiar 
to the sexes, and on the due performance of which, very much 
of their comfort and peace depends. 

The wife claims, as her right, a full participation in the ho- 
nours, rank, and property of her husband. It may seem hardly 
necessary to specify much on this head, for who can suppose a 
man so devoid of feeling, or of honour, as to refuse to the 
partner of his bed, her full share in all his temporal enjoy- 
ments? Who would be so selfish as to withhold from his wife 
her full portion of whatever blessings a kind Providence has 
provided for their mutual wants? But even this is not enough. 
A maintenance is but a small part of what a wife has a right 
to receive from her husband. What is even an ample main- 
tenance, if it be not enjoyed? and how impossible is this un- 
less it be accompanied by kindness, tenderness, and respectful 
treatment, in words and actions? Alas! for want of these en- 
dearments, many a woman, who by her dress and equipage 
tells the world that she has a husband who spares no expense to 
gratify her, is, in all her finery, to be considered only as a 
gaudy victim, as little to be envied, as the devoted animal 
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which stood at the altar, crowned with garlands and glitter- 
ing fillets. 

The} husband has, in return, a claim on the obedience of 
his wife. Order is Heaven’s first law: but without subordi- 
nation there can be no order.—Divine wisdom has ordained 
that the wife should submit herself to her husband, as the su- 
perior; and that, in all things pertaining to their families, he, 
and he only, should possess absolute power in all lawful things. 
In the disposal of his time, and his property, in his connexions, 
which are regulated by a man’s calling in life, it is fair to 
presume that it is the wisest part of discretion, that a wife 
should leave these things to her husband’s management. It 
need not surely be observed, that the superiority which is thus 
claimed for the husband, is not of that of a master over a slave. 
The superiority with which he is invested, is founded in reason, 
and maintained by love. God has not required from woman 
the submission of a slave; but a reasonable and advantageous 
submission, such as a man of good sense knows it becomes him 
to receive, and such as an affectionate wife will yield with 
pleasure. 





Man, shunning either indiscreet extreme, 
Leaves woman not oppress’d, and not supreme. 

A prudent wife will take especial care to afford her husband 
no ground of suspicion either as to her virtue, or her affec- 
tion. She will frown on the senseless compliments of idle, or 
wicked men. When a woman becomes pleased with flattery, 
she is not, it is fair to infer, displeased with the flatterer. 
She may, therefore, show him marks, though innocent, of her 
favour; but she may be well assured that the husband who 
hears another compliment his wife, and perceives her pleased 
with the flatterer, will become uneasy. 

But before we close this Essay, we must consider the hus- 
band and wife as connected by a further tie, as parents. The 
first duty towards their offspring, devolves on the mother, who, 
it is presumed, unless her maternal feelings yield to the sway 
of fashion, and to the indifference of apathy, will be her own 
nurse, and train the infant mind from the first dawn of reason 
io piety, virtue, and learning. 

Ye who resign the mother’s charge, to share 
Some hireling nurse’s mercenary care, 

Ah! wherefore, thus, unfeelingly freeze so 
The tenderest jovs that womanhood can know 
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Why, in despite of Nature’s dictates, scorn 
‘The breast tocherish, what the womb hath borne? 

Early separation from its parents, is a thing unnatural in it- 
self, as well as highly prejudicial to the heart, temper, com- 
fort, and well-being of the child. It is, moreover, destructive 
of the kind, benevolent, open-hearted, affectionate feelings of 
the filial relation. If a parent educate his children from in- 
fancy to boyhood at a distance from home, how can he ex- 
press or feel disappointment, if the paternal home be forgotten, 
or if the child become indifferent to the welfare and happiness 
of his family, with which he is not connected by a single tie 
of juvenile recollection or filial endearment! Let it also be re- 
collected that absence is as fatally prejudicial to the feeling 
of the paternal, as of the filial heart. How kindling to the 
best and purest affections of our nature is the delight with 
which parental partiality regards the infant family. 

Oh! what delight the father feels to see 

Thy bud and blossom, sweet humanity! 

With noblest rapture, heretofore untried, 

He clasps his babe, and views his smiling bride, 
Tis Nature’s voice; and if perfection crown, 
One loveliest babe,—’tis EVERY MOTHER’S OWN. 


But we are particularly anxious to impress on both parents 
the duty they owe their family not only in personal attention, 
and due provision for their wants and education, butas Curis- 
tians—They have brought into the world those who are to live 
not only as sons, and daughters, and citizens, but as rational, 
accountable beings—persons who must hereafter give an account 
of their actions in this life, and be happy or miserable for ever, 
according to their conduct here. Let then the religion and mo- 
yal education of their children be that duty whose importance 
is duly acknowledged, and which is persevered in with the 
most unremitting diligence. Begin early with the infusion of 
religious ideas into the minds of children; sow in their yet 
tender minds the seeds of truth and piety, and virtue, and 
implant those few great and leading principles which are the 
foundation of all religion: and, having thus early trained thei 
up to piety and virtue, we may hope that Heaven will approve 
our care, and prosper our efforts in the honour, respectability, 
and happiness of our offspriny, 

A N, 
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(Concluded from page 329, Vol, XXIV.) 


Tar shrill clarion of the early cock fell with a startling 
sound upon Herman’s ear, and when day began to dawn, and 
birds and insects came gladly forth to meet the light, the de- 
pression of his spirits increased; all nature seemed to rejoice, 
and man alone, conscious of the guilt and misery of his fellows, 
surveyed the lovely scene with disquietude. Every leaf was 
effulgent with pendant rain-drops, glittering like diamonds in 
the sun: the heavy clouds wreathed majestically away; the 
deer roused themselves from their green lairs to browze; and 
flocks of wood-pigeons, emerging from the depths of the wil- 
derness, urged their flight in search of food, 

Regardless of his dripping garments, Herman was on thie 
point of plunging into the forest, in the hope that day-heht 
would enable him to make some discovery, when the appear- 
ance of Altman prevented him. To this man he had ever en- 
tertained a strong dislike, and when he saw him stealing cau- 
tiously from under the trees, a suspicion crossed his mind; 
and he would have ‘retired to watch his movements, but the 
forester’s keen eye had already discovered that he was recog- 
nized. Coming forward with a careless air he said, “ This 
wild night, sir, has drawn you forth; yet ’tis strange to me, 
that gentles who might sleep softly should be scared from their 
beds by a summer’s storm; an’ I had wherewithal to keep the 
wolf from the door, the owl and the bat might play their gam- 
bols alone. But poor folks must live, and as I am sure you 
are too generous and honourable to betray the unfortunate, 1 
ain free to confess that a stately buck lies cold under the 
brambles by the withered oak.” Herman, during this address, 
obtained time to collect his scattered thoughts, and he became 
sud:‘lenly averse to speak upon the subject of the murder, if 
indeed his senses had not deceived him;-and returning a light 
answer, he sought his chamber. 

The inmates of the cottage were soon stirring 3 and, resolved 
to be guided by circumstances, Se:Iner composed his spirits, 





umd endeavoured to assume the appearance of calinness, A 
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day or two passed, in which Altman, contrary to his usual 
habits, remained at home, either amusing himself in the house, 
or employed in its outer repair. Signs of uneasiness were v'si- 
ble in the countenances of Gertrude and of Magdalena; both 
were frequently in tears. The aspect of all things seemed 
changed. Summer had scarcely passed its meridian, yet its 
joys were fled, and nothing but gloom and desolation remained. 

Herman was ever on the watch; but the nocturnal distur- 
ber of his repose appeared no more. He was surprised at the 
long period which had elapsed since de Werncbourg’s last visit 
to the cottage. “ Had he,” asked Herman, “ devoted his vic- 
tim so soon?”—The thought was piercing, and he resolved that 
the heartless libertine should not escape from the punishment 
due to his crime. Magdalena’s anxious eyes were often di- 
rected towards the forest, but still the Count came not; and, 
hy the report of one of the rangers, who occasionally emptied 
a pitcher of wine at the door, she learned that his long abe 
sence from home occasioned some uneasiness to his household 
He was in the habit of repairing to a distant hunting lodge 
alone; but the servants at the castle had been surprised and 
dismayed by the intelligence that he had not been seen at 
the place whither it was supposed he had gone. 

A grim smile passed across Altman’s face as the ranger re- 
lated tlie apprehensions excited on de Wernebourg’s account; 
and its dark expression did not escape the observant Sellner. 
A sickening sensation came over him; a sudden conviction that 
no phantom of the imagination had mingled its illusions with 
ile siorm in the forest, on that gloomy night. The Count had 
but too probably fallen a victim to the hatred which he de- 
lighted to provoke. 

Magdalena listened, pale and agitated, to the ranger’s alarm 
ing tale; clasping her hands together she fled weeping from 
tue house, and Herman followed; he now caught a sudden 
vinapse of a woman’s garment fluttering through the trees, and 
heard the sobs of feminine distress; he hurried forward at the 
sound, and, in the afflicted person, encountered Gertrude Altman. 
Though deeply disappointed, it was not in the young mer- 
chant’s nature to turn away from human sufiering; he sat 
down beside his hostess, and besought her to confide her grief 
to fim, with the full assurance of his sympathy, if it admitted 

f no other consolation. 
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« Ah sir,” she cried, “ IT know you are compassionate ant 
will pity the sorrows of a mother; my son, sir, my poor, mis. 
guided Gottfried, he is dear to me though all the world should 
hold him in detestation? it is for him that I shed these tears. 
I fear some sad accident has befallen him, for he was too ventur- 
ous in coming back to the forest, when, with all his caution, 
so many persons would know and recognize him. It is five 





nights since he has stolen to the cottage to afford me one of 
those recent interviews which were at once the joy and griet 


of my heart, for, alas! I dared not let his father know that he 
had returned.” 

‘‘It was your son, Gottfried, then,” enquired Herman, a 
weight of anxiety removed from his heart, “ whom I have seen 
at midnight in conversation with some of the family in the 
porch.” 

Gertrude replied in the affirmative, and added, “ other eyes, 
I fear, also have observed him: his mysterious disappearance, 
and that of the Count de Wernebourg, fill me with horrible 
apprehensions: should they have met, and the event is too pro- 
bable, one or both may have fallen. Gottfried is rash, and jea- 
lous of Magdalena; who, he justly fears, has devoted her best 
affections to the Count.” 

Herman felt that he could give no consolation to the afflicted 
mother; the scene in the forest afforded strong evidence of the 
commission of a murder, but he no longer suspected Altman 
to be the perpetrator of the crime, and he rejoiced that he 
had not denounced the old forester to the civil authorities. The 
misery Magdalena would suffer when deprived of her only home, 
deterred him, together with his dislike to subject a fellow crea- 
ture to the tortures which, he knew, would be applied to ex- 
tort a confession of guilt, where the proofs were so doubtful. 

Absorbed in painful meditations, advancing he knew not whi- 
ther, Herman involved himself in the intricacies of the forest, 
and, in endeavouring to gain a more trodden path, approached 
the precincts of The Haunted Mine. 

The spot was wild and desolate, girt around with huge black 
pines, beneath whose noxious boughs no plant would bloom; 
the shaft, covered with a coarse vegetation of rank weeds, 
shewed a dismal gulf which yawned below. Herman had im- 


bibed a superstitious dread of this place, yet he stood as if 


spell-bound, and bending forwards looked down the dark abyss. 
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Not a leaf moved, not a bird stirred, the inhabitants tenanting 
this dreary abode were silent, and the very air was motionless.— 
In the midst of this awful stillness, a wild cry burst upon the 
stranger’s ear, he started and drew back; but, in despite of the 
appalling horrors which rushed upon his heart, he again stooped 
over the mouth of the shaft, and now distinctly heard a long 
and heavy groan. | 

Ashamed of his fears, and arming himself with the idea that 
some wild beast had fallen down the chasm, and was perishing 
for want of assistance, his compassion was aroused, and shak- 
ing off those unmanly apprehensions which shaped mysterious 
dangers in the dreary haunt, he entered the aperture. 

The descent was steep, and almost precipitous; but, with 
care and caution, the adventurer reached the bottom in safety. 
Again there came a cry, fearful and withering, as if uttered 
in the last paroxysm of despair. ‘Fhe voice, no longer deadened 
by a barrier of earth, sounded as if issuing from human lips, 
Tillner groped his way onwards, and, guided by the renewed 
groans, turned an angle in this cavern. A faint light now 
gleamed upon him through a fissure from above, and he per- 
ceived a door, across which a heavy wooden bar had been drawn. 
Removing the fastening, he stepped within; and beheld, upon 
the floor of a dreary dungeon, the prostrate form of de War- 
nebourg. The Count grasped the hand of his deliverer; and 
exerting all his strength, with Herman’s assistance, gained 
the surface of the earth. . 

Pausing to recruit his failing spirits, the’ young merchant 
learned, that the rescued nobleman had been stunned while 
pursuing his solitary sports in the forest, by a blow, struck 
by an unseen enemy, on the back of the head; and that, upon 
recovering, he found himself a prisoner in the mine, under the 
custody of a stranger; who, by the Count’s description, Herman 
felt convinced could have been no other than “Gottfried, and 
who had probably, leaving his victim to perish by a miserable 
death, fled upon some alarm; to which he must have been 
continually subjected, in a place where there were so many 
chances of detection and discovery. 

De Wernebourg now bitterly reproached himself with the 
ungenerous part which he had acted towards Magdalena; he 
confessed to Herman, that, repulsed by her steady virtue, he 
had determined to take advantage of the knavery of Altman, 
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to deprive her of the protection afforded by his cottage, and to 
oblize her to seek a refuge in his castle from the pressure of 
poverty. Pity for the abject destitution of the family, and anx- 
iety to gain the fair orphan’s good opinion, had induced him 
to pardon numerous acts of dishonesty which daily fell under 
his knowledge; but when no longer hoping to succeed by 
kindness, he descended to menaces, and swore bitterly to Mag- 
dalena that he would bring the forester to justice, his own 
imprisonment in the mine alone prevented the execution of these 
threats which had been overheard by Altman. 

Left to reflection, with the prospect of a lingering death be- 
fore him, the Count found leisure to repent of his base designs 
against the fairest flower in the forest; and being rescued from 
a yawning grave, he assured his deliverer, who generously re- 
joiced in the prospect of Magdalena’s happiness, that hence- 
forward he would abandon every unhallowed thought against 
her purity, and woo her for his bride. 

Three days had elapsed since a scanty allowance of provi- 
sion, found by the Count in his dungeon, had been completely 
exhausted; and as the castle was at a considerable distance, 
he determined to seek refreshment and repose under the roof of 
Altman’s hut. 

Evening had closed in before de Wernebourg, weak, and 
weary from incessant efforts to escape from his subterranean 
prison, reached the cottage.—Pale, haggard, and exhausted, his 
eyes dim and glassy, his form wasted away, and his disordered 
garments stained with blood, he looked more like a spectre 
than a living man. A ruddy light glanced from a large woul 
fire: anxious to bask in his revivifying heat, he entered as has- 
tily as his failing limbs would permit, and as the flickering 
blaze fell upon the ghastly object which staggered forwards 
from the door, Christian Altman, starting in terror from his 
chair, exclaimed, “ Will the earth yield up its dead? save me, 
save me from that killing sight!” 

“ De Wernebourg!” cried Magdalena, and rushed to meet 
the Count’s embrace, 

The forester, bewildered, caught the maiden’s arm, and held 
her back; again exclaiming, “ It is illusion all! he sleeps within 
the grave! his blood is still upon these hands! and see, he comes 
to charge me with the deed!” 

“ Christian!” shrieked Gertrude, as she placed her hand upon 
de Wernebourg’s shoulder, “ 1 hold a living man within my grasp; 
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whence then these horrible upbraidings of a guilty conscience ? 
Where is Gottfried2—where is my child? he it was, and nof the 
Count, who haunted our cottage in the dead of night, if—and 
thy fearful exclamations thrill my soul with terror—if thou 
hast, in blindness or in madness, encountered a supposed enemy 
in the forest, know that thou hast slain the youth who was 
once pride of thy doating heart—thy first-born son!” 

The old man sank insensible on the floor: partially recovering 
from the stroke which was rapidly consuming the principles 
of life, he confessed, that, aware of the Count’s determination 
to punish his repeated aggressions, he, sharing in the belief 
of Herman that de Wernebourg visited Magdalena at night, 
resolved to waylay and murder him. The blow designed for 
another pierced the heart of Gottfried; who, jealous of de Wer- 
nebourg, had anticipated his father’s intended guilt, and but for 
this wretched parent’s fearful error, the prisoner so providen- 
tially rescued from the haunted mine, would, in all probability, 
have fallen a sacrifice to the vengeance of this daring outlaw. 

Christian Altman, after languishing a few days, yielded his 
troubled spirit to the grasp of death; but before Herman re- 
turned to Frankfort, he had seen the frantic agonies of Ger- 
trude soothed by the unceasing attentions of Magdalena, and 
witnessed the union of de Wernebourg with the fair girl, who 
seemed born to administer to the happiness of all around her. 

E. R. 





EPITAPH 
WRITTEN ON A BEAUTIFUL GIRL. 


ALTHOUGH, to grace this modest cell, 
No sculptured cherubs idly weep, 
Let pious recollection tell— 
Here innocence and virtue sleep. 


The rose bud, in the month of May, 

The garden’s pride, the gardener’s care, 
In all its painted foliage gay, 

Was not so sweet—was not so fair. 


To check vain mortals’ vainer pride, 
This virgin’s life—was given; 

Stern fate to man the prize denied, 
And snatched her quick to heaven. 
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MACDONALD’S COTTAGE, 


(Continued from page 312, Vol. XXIV.) 


To separate him from Maria, Ara was resolved at any sacri- 
fice; yet he felt for Macdonald deeply: and it took some little 
time to calm his perturbation ere he could ascend to his wife’s 
room, where Maria had been kept captive the whole morning. 

The sight of Macdonald the preceding evening at the thea- 
tre, had left her heart as distracted as that of her unhappy 
lover’s; and her swollen eye-lids, when she appeared at break- 
fast the next morning, witnessed against her how she had 
passed the night. 

His name was never mentioned among them, but her parents 
noticed that every rap at the door made Maria change colour 
and tremble all over. She had received none of Macdonald’s 
messages; Ara had given orders to deny them to all callers, 
lest Macdonald should gain admittance when he might be en- 
gaged; and in his study, which entered from the first flight 
of stairs, he watched the coming of Macdonald, and was at 
last obliged to appear to him. 

The two younger girls were with their governess, whilst lady 
Mary, who was really an invalid, kept Maria entirely about her- 
self; although the poor girl at times scarcely knew a word 
she was saying. 

Ara entered his wife’s room; he took two or three turns with- 
out speaking; lady Mary made no observation, and Maria sat 
with her eyes cast down in utter silence. 

“J have had a visitor,” at length said Ara, stopping short; 
“a friend of your’s, Miss Graeme.” 

Maria’s heart died within her, and then palpitated to bursting. 
‘Miss Greeme!’ when her father used that expression it was only 
in his angriest moments; and sometimes, during the last four 
or five months, he had Miss Greemed her, until her breast could 
scarcely contain her grief. She looked lower down still; and a 
colour deep as crimson, rushed over her face and neck. 

Lady Mary,” continued Ara, with stern sarcasm, “ when 
we return to Ara-castle, we must turn off all our handsome 
ploughmen; perhaps it would not be amiss to investigate the 
personal qualities of our present household; your coaclman is 
a tine personable fellow, and the butler looks tolerabiy well at 
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the side-table. Miss Grame’s admiration has stooped so low, 
that the same vein of vulgar propensities may likely run in the 
younger branches.” 

«Q, Ara! that is too much!” said lady Mary, rather indig- 
nantly, while her sickly cheek blushed nearly as deep as her 
daughter’s. 

Maria, with a stifled shriek, sunk at her mother’s feet, and 
buried her face on lady Mary’s knee. 

“ Too much!” repeated Ara; “ when you come to be bearded 
in your own house by a fellow who has ploughed your lands; 
you will then feel what it is to have given birth to a degenerate 
child!” 

«“ Was that Macdonald here?” asked lady Mary: “ surely he 
could not have forgotten himself to Greeme of Ara?” 

“If Greeme of Ara’s daughter forgets her father, is her pre- 
sumptuous peasant lover to show him more respect?” 

Lady Mary looked at him with anxious and enquiring eyes. 

‘¢ Here!” said Ara, producing Macdonald’s note; “ here is 
my post! to be letter-bearer to my hind! Miss Graeme, read 
that note, and answer it as becomes an erring but repentant 
daughter of Ara’s to do.” 

Maria, at a reiterated command, took up the note that her 
father had flung on the floor; but it was mechanically, and 
her eyes so blinded with tears, that she could not trace a single 
character. 

Ara drew out a writing desk, and opening it, spread out a 
sheet of paper, and looked for a pen. ‘ Come here, madam,” 
said he, “and give that fellow his dismissal.” Ara’s voice 
commanded his family; Maria sat down to the desk, but her 
head fell upon it in an agony of tears. ‘ Have done with your 
tears at present,” continued Ara, “ shed them afterwards to 
wash out, if possible, the stain of your past degradation; read 
this ploughman’s note, and answer it as you ought to do.” 

Maria looked at Macdonald’s note; short as it was, it was 
entirely wetted with her tears before she read it through. She 
clasped it to her breast, and in a tone that went to her parents’ 
hearts, piercingly exclaimed, “ Must I! must J give him up?” 

“Have you not done that long avo, Maria?” demanded her 
father in a softened tone. 

Lady Mary gently took the note from her daughter’s hands 
and threw it into the fire. Maria shrieked and ran to save it. 
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«‘ Come back,” said Ara, catching her, while the paper con- 
sumed in the flame; “ is this the girl that was to be the com- 
fort of her parents, and the support of her family?” He set her 
again to the desk: what is this lad to you? this adventurer! 
who is going to toil for a livelihood in the distant and burning 
climes of the east! write him, my child; and give him your good 
wishes and farewell.” 

«“ 1 cannot write,” said Maria, despairingly. 

«Then you will copy what I write,” said Ara, and snatching 
up the pen he wrote her out what she was to say,— 

‘Sir, 

“T have just received your note of to-day from my father. 
I sincerely hope the prospects your uncle’s patronage hold 
out to you may be realized; and that renovated health and good 
fortune may accompany you on your journey. I likewise wish 


you happiness, and bid you farewell. 
Maria Greme.” 


Maria took the pen, but letting it suddenly drop, she looked 
up with imploring anguish to her father, and exclaimed, “ oh 
father! it will break my heart!” 

« You are too young to talk of these things,” said Ara, with 
a smile where pity faintly struggled; “it takes a great deal 
to break a heart, Maria; at sixteen it beats, but that is all it 
does in reality: come, this shaking hand will never do: Lady 
Mary is not half so nervous as you seem this morning!” 

At last the letter was written, and Ara enclosed it open ina 
blank sheet, directed by himself to Macdonald. It was imme- 
diately sent off to the hotel he put upat; and another half hour 
saw Macdonald on his way to London. 

So ended Maria’s first attachment, and so has ended many 
a Maria’s, as well as her’s. 

Ara was right: hearts do not break so easy as people think; 
although Maria’s did swell almost to the utmost of its force 
to bear, when she read amongst the passengers’ names in the 
next India fleet that sailed, that of Allan Macdonald. 

Perhaps some eye that looks over these pages may own a 
heart that once bled in silence for the long and last absence 
of one they dared not name. Only such could fancy all that 
passed in Maria’s poor bosom. No one reverted to Macdonald; 
he was gone, as if he had never been, Glenquair! the cattage! 
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and Miss Jeanie! who thought of them? who even seemed to 
know they were in existence? Ah, Maria! many a scene was 
in your heart far removed from the bold hills and straths of 
Lothian! 

I am weary now: when young hearts are severed, the world 
has no longer a romance to enchant the imagination. 

Perseverance and parental persuasions made Maria the wife 
of Walter Greme. She returned no more for a time to Ara 
castle. Her husband joined his regiment abroad, and as it was 
only in garrison, Maria accompanied him. Seven years after- 
wards, they returned to Scotland, and as Colonel Graeme was 
dead, Walter and Maria proceeded straight for Ara castle. 

She had with her her little family of four children, and the 
delights of a mother, and the unfailing attentions of an amiable 
and fond husband, had faded the remembrance of her unfortu- 
nate love for Macdonald into a mournful shade of reflection, 
that at times came across her when solitude or sickness de- 
pressed her gay but gentle spirits. 

Ara was in excellent health to meet her, and lady Mary 
seemed better than ever she had seen her; her sisters were 
grown lovely young women; and Maria soon saw, that they 
were kept more under the eye of their mother than she had 
been; a sigh and a blush brought the reason of that to her 
mind; and memory made a quick flight back to the days when 
she had roamed, free and joyous as a bird, through the woods 
of Ara unnoticed and unchid; when every hour was at her own 
disposal, and every thought in happy ignorance devoted to 
Macdonald. 

“ But you shall never wander the same,” said she, mentally 
as she pressed her infant daughter to her breast; “TI shall 
watch your youthful steps, and guard you from the innocent 
imprudences of your mother.” 

There was one recollection of those errors more painful to 
Maria than any other—the encounter between Macdonald and 
Macdougald, when she was hid beneath the former’s plaid in 
the craigs of Glenquair. Acquainted now with the world; and 
aware of the nice propriety and decorum that must mark the 
virtuous woman’s every action, Maria looked back with horror 
on the precipice her fair name had so narrowly escaped from ; 
and a feeling of gratitude, almost to thanksgiving, filled her 
breast towards Macdonald, when she called to mind, how gal- 
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lantly and honourably he had saved her from the consequences 
of that impropriety she had so simply but so deeply laid her- 
self open to. 

Of course she never heard Macdonald’s name at Ara castle ; 
whether he were alive or dead, or even if Glenquair stood in 
its old position, she knew not; and consciousness of the past 
sealed her lips from asking any questions. Yet she had an 
anxious wish to know something of Miss Jeannie. And one 
fine morning, when Walter was away with Ara upon some bu- 
siness, she rose early and took the well-remembered walk along 
Benvorlach to the craigs of Glenquair. 

She was weary before she got half-way, and in astonishment 
looked round the bleak path she was pursuing, so unlike the 
gay reviving walk her fancy had preserved for years of the 
narrow heather-track of Benvorlach, 

Exhausted and dispirited, she at length reached the top 
of the glen, and in vain gazed round for a place to descend, 
“Surely [ can never have gone down any where here!” 
thought she, as she looked upon the steep rocks, and clustering 
brushwood that seemed to bar access to any save the hare and 
the fox. ‘Good God! what must Macdonald have thought 
of her! whose feet could have trod these wild precipices to 
gaze upon him and his cottage!” 

O! how the past rushed upon Maria at that moment! it came 




















with too mighty a force; her limbs sunk under the weight of 


her emotion, and in an agony of fond and bitier recollection 
she sunk upon the grass deluged in tears. 

She might have lain there for ever; no young step came 
bounding up the glen; no voice was there to greet her with 
love and welcome. The lark carolled above his purple nest; 
the wild bee hummed in the honey-bell of the mountain-thyme, 
and the green fragrant birch rustled its dewy leaves amongst 


the tall heads of the yellow-broom. They were the voices of 


the desert! human being there was none; except the prostrat 
Maria—the mourner of other years. 

But it was only for atime Maria allowed those feelings to 
reign; reason and prudence came back to expel them; and in 
another ten mintites she rose to retrace her solitary path in 
the same ignorance that she ha! come. 

About a month after, while Walter and Maria were spending 
a few days at Sir Hector Dunbar of Rothes, who resided about 
eight miles from Ara-castle; one of the Miss Dunbars and she 
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went out for a furenoon’s walk, and strayed along the banks 


of the beautiful and rapid Spey. 
They had gone on about a mile when their progress was im- 


peded by a narrow stream that came tumbling over rocks until 


it fell into the river. 
«If you are not tired,” said Miss Dunbar, ‘* we may go 


up the side of this stream: it will take us to a beautiful walk. 
This is the water of Quair, and Glenquair is only a mile far- 
ther up. Miss Dunbar was leading the way, therefore did not 
see the rising colour of her guest’s cheek. 

Maria was not tired; but she was afraid to meet Miss Jea- 
nie in the company of Miss Dunbar, unknowing what ber sim- 
plicity might lead her to remark on their former acquaintance. 

“There,” said Miss Dunbar, after a lovely but scrambling 
walk; ‘* there is the glen bursting upon us; is it not a sweet, 


wild place?” 
C. B.M. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Brite, very brief, the moments seem, 
Too soon the sweet delusion flies, 

When Fancy wakes from blissful dreams, 
And leaves the breast but empty sighs. 


ilow few the moments of repose, 
And short the interval of rest 
The sleepless couch of sorrow knows, 
The anguish’d heart, and aching breast! 


When the pale breathless victim hangs 
Upon the wheel his limbs that tears,— 

From stifled groans, and dreadful pangs, 
How short the respite then appears! 


How short, yet blest, the moment seems 
When weariness steals brief repose ! 

While reason’s lamp with fitful gleams, 
Thrice bright on calmer moments glows 


But sweeter, shorter far the hour 

When favour’d Love the sceptre wields, 
And Beauty owns its magic power, 

And all the fond confession vields. 
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(Continued from page 333, Vol. XXIV.) 

DecemBer passed ;—another week—now another day, and the 
Andrew must be heard of. To-morrow we shall hear of him! 
To-morrow came: no Malcolm! The next to-morrow then! it 
came—it went—no tidings yet! Day after day wore out: first 
they went laggingly, then they speeded—frightfully speeded! for 
friends, family, mere news-tellers, all at length expected that 
every fresh day would bring some disastrous news. What a 
changed scene was there now by that once cheerful fire-side, 
where Jeannie had so lately sat, nursing one dear babe, 
while Mrs, Cameron smoothed the soft hair of the other— 
talking of Malcolm’s return, and fancying the how and the 
when of their meeting! Now, they either sat by the neglected 
peat-reak, gazing on it without consciousness, stupified by 
previous expectations and disappointments; or Jeannie walked 
wildly to and fro, wringing ler hands, calling on her hus- 
band’s and children’s names, repeating every former omen of 
disaster and death, hitherto forgotten: often rushing forward to 
throw herself at Mrs. Cameron’s feet, beseeching her to pray 
for her, that she might keep her senses and never do harm to 
herself. How many deaths did that poor mother’s heart go 
through during these scenes! Her groans were stifled; her tears 
were stopped; or if she wept, it was pityingly over the agonized 
form of her by turns half-frenzied, half-lifeless daughter. Every 
household duty was now forgotten by Jeannie—nay, even every 
thought of future provision; her mind could not stretch beyond 
the preservation of her children: the poor babes were always on 
her breast or in her hand, day and night. She talked to them 
of their father—wept their father over their unconscious heads— 
soon called them her fatherless babes, and herself their wi- 
dowed mother! None who heard Jeannie could, in their secret 
minds, refuse sad credence to her wild assertions, that she 
should never behold Malcolm more, that he lay now underneath 
the salt sea; and few could refuse their pity, even to her impa- 
tient sorrow, when they heard her prophecy her own death in 


consequence. But such listeners had only to remind her of 


her children and Christian obligations, to awaken her te » sense 
of her selfishness and sinfulness, and therefore to rouse her, 
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for a while at least, to struggle with despair. Accounts had 
been received of a dreadful storm in the Mediterranean, at the 
period when the Andrew was supposed to have been off the coast 
where the greater number of wrecks had taken place; and in 
this storm so many vessels had foundered, names and countries 
unknown, that it was no longer possible to doubt that the An- 
drew was one of these. The little cruse of money which Ca- 
meron had left between his wife and mother, was by this time 
drained; and Alan Forsyth, without his father’s continued as- 
sistance, could not replenish it. Want and woe thus threatening 
them, Mrs. Cameron was obliged to discuss the wretched sub- 
ject, not merely with their faithful friend, but with Jeannie her- 
self. In the virtuous determination of earning her own sub- 
sistence, Mrs. Cameron strengthened her by alternate exhor- 
tations and praises; and by a repetition of those sacred promises 
which are the staff of sorrow. Application was made to a 
neighbouring lady, of more benevolence than fortune, for coun- 
sel and succour: the result was, Jeannie’s removal to Dundee, 
where she was given apartments for herself and family, with a 
small stipend in addition, as superintendant of a school, insti- 
tuted by a wealthy manufacturer for the children employed in 
his manufactory. Even to distant Dundee, Alan Forsyth’s 
faithful friendship followed the yet-lovely object of bis first love. 
If the widowed Jeannie Cameron had no longer the carnation 
cheek and glittering eye of the maiden Jeannie Halliday, there 
was a paleness in that cheek, and a tale in that tearful eye, 
which went deeper into Alan Forsyth’s heart than all their 
former brightness. That wasted form, passing before him with 
soundless steps, and the silent sadness of a ghost, was an ob- 
ject of such pure yet passionate interest to his virtuous: heart, 
that, firmly believing Malcolm Cameron was no longer in life, 
he once more yiclded himself up, not to hope, nor even yet to 
wishes, but simply to love—unchecked, unsullying, self-per- 
mitted love! Not till the moment in which Jeannie became 
sensible that Alan looked upon her now, as he used to do in her 
day of earliest youth,—not till then, did she completely believe 
that every person had given up the Andrew and her crew as 
past all hope. 

it may be supposed that a new fit of desolating anguish fol- 
lowed this new conviction. For awhile the pious frame of her 
soul was shaken; she had to wrestle Jong and hard with her 
infirmity; but the conflict was sustained:—it was gone through ; 
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and again the widowed Jeannie returned to battle with the 
world’s iron cares, for the existence of her children and of her 
husband’s mother. 

At the termination of the second year after the supposed Joss 
of the Andrew, a distant cousin of her captain’s entered into 
quiet possession of the worthy seaman’s property, as being next 
in kin; no one considering themselves entitled to dispute his 
rights, or to institute a question as to the legality of such pos- 
session until Captain Macdowall’s death were ascertained. 

Alan Forsyth was not so easily contented; he had often heard 
Captain Macdowall say, with every appearance of sincerity, that 
whenever he died, Malcolm Cameron would find that he had done 
something for the bonnie boy-bairn that was called after him. 
Alan, therefore, set about seeking for a will. Numerous and 
repeated advertisements were, at length, noticed by a letter from 
North America. An attorney, lately emigrated thither, wrote 
to say he could give oath to the fact of his having drawn up a 
regularly -attested document, (of which he could happily pro- 
duce the original rough draft,) in which Ronald, the son of 
Malcolm Cameron, was left the sum of £2000, when he should 
attain the age of twenty-one, his parents meanwhile receiving 
the interest of such sum for his and their use. His pursuit 
of one of the witnesses to Captain Macdowall’s will, was suc- 
cessful; but the other being a sea-faring man, gone in an Eng- 
lish China-ship to Canton, could not be brought forward for 
at least a twelvemonth; and even then, he might never return 
from the east. Alan was too prudent, and too much in earnest, 
not to decide that it was wise to secure all he could of tes- 
timony, likely to have a happy influence upon the fate of Ca- 
meron’s distressed family. He therefore brought back the ex- 
patriated lawyer; and in despite of low abuse, and wicked in- 
sinuation from the profligate relative of Captain Macdowall, suc- 
ceeded in so far substantiating the claim of the infant Ronald, 
that it only remained for the oath of John Henderson from 
China, to be decided in the child’s favour. 

The expense of all this was startling; and to meet it Alan 
was unwillingly obliged to part with his lease of the Ivy Farm, 
together with its stock. But it was for Malcolm Cameron’s 
son he did it, and Malcolm Cameron would no more return to 
buy back the much-loved residence! Time went on. The En- 
glish China-ship was not heard of till after the period she was 
expected: even then she brought disappointments. John Hen- 
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derson had Jeft her at Bombay for a coasting-trader, and new 
modes of obtaining his important attestation were to be resorted 
tv. With preparing and dispatching fresh copies of the neces- 
sary documents and instructions, the fifth year closed; and the 
sixth began. Dismal was the opening of that sixth year to Came- 
ron’s wife and mother; for accident brought to the port of Leith 
a sailor who had seen the Andrew founder off the coast of 
Africa, when the vessel he was in was herself in too shat- 
tered and perilous a state to give the slightest assistance: and 
his plain testimony at once settled one question, maliciously 
beginning to be agitated by the cousin of Captain Macdowall, 
namely, whether it would not be unlawful for award of property 
to be given upon any will of his kinsman’s, unless that kins 
man’s death could be proved. 

Jeannie was in a manner alone; for the cotter and his wife 
were out, and Mrs. Cameron sleeping off the effects of a strong 
opiate, taken to lull racking pain. She sat spinning by a dull 
fire, while her little girl read to her, in a suppressed voice, a 
chapter from the Bible. Traces of tears were on the young 
mother’s cheeks; and her eyes, shaded only by the widow’s 
cap (her glossy hair never appearing now,) were surcharged 
with thoughts, suggested by her mother-in-law’s recent suf- 
fering. Alan paused a moment on the clay threshold, before he 
could master the heart-throb with which he contemplated that 
sadly fixed brow, which grief had robbbed of all life tints. As 
he advanced, Jeannie’s glad welcome was interrupted by the 
shock of seeing him look ill, evidently from positive illness. 
Upon questioning him, she found that he had imprudently sat in 
wet clothes at a public meeting, after having been previously 
overheated, and in consequence had been laid up with an infla- 
mation of the lungs. Some fever, and a hollow cough, re- 
mained, which, though Alan made light of it, reminded her 
who heard it, that two of his mother’s brothers had fallen vic- 
tims to consumption; and she looked at him for a single instant 
with a piercing and grievous kindness, which she had never 
before suffered her eyes to express. Alan turned like ashes at 
the look, but only pressed the little Janet to his breast, as 
she came lovingly between his knees. There was no joy in the 
thrill of that submissive breast; yet was there tenderness in it. 
He was beginning to speak, but a fit of severe coughing seized 
him, and after several jineffectual efforts, he was obliged to re- 
linquish the attempt. The fond child pressed his now flushed- 
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cheeks with both her small hands! kissing those cheeks alter- 
nately; calling him her dear gude Alan, and begging him never 
to stay away so long again. Alan almost hugged the sweet in- 
nocent into his heart. “Oh, what wad I gi’e,” he exclaimed in- 
voluntarily, ‘‘ that my puir father had na’ tied up my hands sae! 
My bonnie bairn! and blink o’ ye’re gladsome e’e is aye my 
heart’s cordial'—But [’m na’ the liker to dee for a’ this, Mrs. 
Cameron,” he added, seeing Jannie regarding him with pitying 
expression; ‘‘a gude day’s wark, or twa, will rouse me again.” 
“ Dinna talk o’wark, Mr. Forsyth, said Jeannie, with a heavy 
sigh; ye’re fitter far for ye’re bed, and a nurse by ye; and 
denna fash yersel’ about us, but take care o’ ye’re ain life. My 
puir heart’s sair to see ye. Ye’re owre gude to be let o° this 
sorrowfu’ warld; and he gane”—Jannie’s voice sunk in tears, at 
this faint allusion to her husband, and it was some time before 
she recovered herself. 
To be concluded in our next. 








VERSES WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING. 
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As in the woods, where leathery lichen weaves 

Its wintry web among the sallow leaves, 

Which (thro’ cold months in whirling eddies blown,) 

Decay beneath the branches once their own. 

From the brown shelter of their foliage sear, 

Spring the young blooms that lead the floral year, 

When, waked by vernal suns, the pilewort dares 

Expand her clouded leaves and shining stars ; 

And, veins empurpling all her tassels pale, 

Bends the soft wind-flower in the vernal gale. 

Uncultured bells of azure jacinths blow, 

And the breeze-scenting-violet lurks below. 

So views the Wanderer, with delighted eyes, 

Reviving hopes from black despondence rise ; 

When blighted by Adversity’s chill breath, 

Those hopes had felt a temporary death. 

Then with gay heart he looks to future hours, 

When Love and Friendship dress the summer bowers ; 

And, as delicious dreams enchant his mind, 

Forgets his sorrows past, and gives them to the wind. 

C.S. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ROSALINE WOODBRIDGE. In three volumes. London, Iley. 1827, 

Our readers may probably recollect the interesting description given by 
Mungo Park, of the invigorating joy with which, in the trackless deserts 
of Africa, weary, dispirited, and despairing, he contemplated the refreshing 
verdure of the isolated and green Oasis: how his heart revived, and his 
spirit refreshed itself, as he contemplated, in this wide waste of desolation, 
and want, and misery, the visible sign and token of nature’s goodness. 
Such were our feelings, on rising from the perusal of Rosaline Woodbridge. 
Joomed, as we are, to read what ignorance, and vanity, and self-love, daily 
offer to the world, (and concerning which we spare our readers the pain and 
trouble of knowing aught,) we really experience no common pleasure, when 
we meet with a writer, whose portraits are natural, reasoning just, taste 
correct, and even “ whose failings lean to virtue’s side.” The heroine 
of our story, the supposed daughter of Will Woodbridge, a domestic of 
the St. Aubin family, is brought up with great care by Lady St. Aubin, 
and grows to womanhood in the society of the Baronet’s only son. The 
association of childhood and youth bid fair to become confirmed by the 
deliberate predilection of maturer years; when Rosaline is torn from the 
St. Aubin family, by the flight of Will, who absconds, under circumstances 
of the most suspicious character. Rsaline, friendless and hopeless, is, at 
length, placed as companion to the Countess of Lessenden, to whom her 
attentions are most unremitting; and their beneficial tendency, in restoring 
her ladyship’s health, most apparent. From this situation she is driven by 
the maneeuvres, duplicity, and intrigue, of Mrs. Bradshaw and her daugh- 
ters. In her friendless situation her retreat becomes known to Sir Frederick 
St. Aubin, who, after professions of honourable love, insults the humbled 
fortunes of Rosaline, by the must revolting and disgraceful proposals; 
these are rejected with the most determined scorn and virtue, by the high 
minded girl. Through the accidental kindness of Arundel Ramsay, she 
obtains a situation in the family of Mr. Cornwall, as companion to his 
daughter. Ramsay’s generous and delicate conduct had secured for him 
more than Rosaline’s gratitude: but she finds herself much embarrassed by 
the information that Miss Cornwall had once been destined as his bride. 
After a long and intimate residence with Miss Cornwall, her acquaintance 
and friendship with Arundel becoming known to Mr. Cornwall, whose 
resentment at his daughter’s rejection is extreme, Rosaline is by him re- 
quired to resign her lover or her situation. Sincerely attached to Miss 
Cornwall, she yet does nor hesitate to sacrifice the friend for the lover, 
and she quits Portland Place, with a heavy heart, but with a high spirit. 
Being left a considerable property, she takes up her residence with a cler- 
gyman in the country; where she hears, without regret, of the marriage of 
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Sir Frederick St. Aubin, to Lady Amelia, daughter of her former patroness, 
Lady Lessenden. Arundel Ramsay, who has for some time lived in 
retirement, abroad, to retrieve his fortune, injured and dilapidated by a 
noble generosity to relieve the wants and the necessities of his profligate 
family, returns to England, and by the death of his elder brother, enters 
into possession of the Earldom and its entailed estates. An unexpected 
disclosure is now made, by which Bosaline is found to be the daughter of 
noble parents,—and as her virtue and worth were long tried and proved, 
she becomes, in due time, as the wife of Arundel R umsay, tie Countess 
of Roseburn. 

We do not offer the above as a full outline of the tale,—but it embraces 
its ieading features—The story is simple,—the persone dramatis few,— 
the circumstances probable and rational,—and the execution of the whole 
work highly interesting to the reader, and not less creditable to the author. 
Rosaline Woodbridge is no ordinary character. Her judgment is generally 
correct,—her actions always founded on high and honourable feelings, — 
her mind virtuous, independent, and undaunted,—her resolutions, too often 
the result of momentary impulse, daring and free from selfishnesss—She 
is, in fact, what Miss Porter would calla “ high-souled woman.” In the 
graceful accomplishments of her sex, she shines pre-eminently glorious: 
in the gentler affections of the heart, she sheds lustre even on woman’s 
tenderness, kindness, and loveliness: in the discharge of filial piety and 
duty, she exhibits the power of principle, where even the affections of the 
heart would deny the claim of respect and love. Her feeling, tenderness, 
consideration, and kindness, to Miss Cornwall, evince a mind, not only 
incapable of the insolence of triumph over a rejected rival, but sensibly 
alive to all the claims which sympathy and friendship can prefer on the 
humanity and duty of a friend. ‘The character of Sir Frederick St. Aubin, 
is one, we fear, of not unfrequent occurrence. How sadly do the posses- 
sion of rank and property, and the associations of high life, destroy the 
principles of virtue, and corrupt the heart. It is, we think, most likely, 
that had Rosaline yielded to his entreaties, she would, as his wife, have 
exercised such an influence over him, and been, as it were, an hovering 
angel, so to urge him to the resistance of the allurements of vice and vicious 
companions, as would, effectually, have preserved his principles from con- 
tamination, and his life from disgrace and ruin.—She refuses his honourable 
suit, and he becomes a wretched profligate. But of Arundel Ramsay, the 
good, the disinterested, the honourable, the virtuous Ramsay, what shall, 
what can we say? To every reader of these pages we commend his life, 
as not only irreproachable, but even almost superhumanly estimable ; whilst 
his actions seem, so truly, to exhibit the pure spirit of Christian virtue, 
that to direct them from the contemplativn, to the emulation of his worth 
and excellence, is the best design we can form on their behalf, and the 
best commentary we can offer on his conduct. 

On one point, only, can we express anything like disapprobation. We 
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know how easily the mind receives unfavourable impressions, and how natu- 
tally the censure en counterfeit religion is transferred, by certain minds, to 
religion itself. We could well wish, therefore, that the author had been 
more*guarded, and less general, in his remarks on even methodism. We 
would, in a novel ora tale, omit al! allusion, even to the errors of the 
religious world, rather than risk the injury which religion itself might 


suffer from its introduction. a 


ALMACKS’,a Novel. 3 vols. London, 1827. 

We have seen, and heard, and read, of the Fashionable World. Lord 
Chesterfield has delineated its manners, and Mrs. More, its religion. 
Our Court Guides and Court Calendars give us the names of its most 
distinguished inhabitants; and we have so far studied its form of govern- 
ment, as to know that it is oligarchical, and its spirit, absolute and despotic. 
Its nomenclature exhibits a strong and strange deviation from the ordinary 
and received acceptation of common language, insomuch that to uninitiated 
readers, we venture to aflirm, a Glossary would be necessary to the correct 
apprehension of fashionable speech. For example,—the vernacular term 
buying, implies in fashionable phraseology, the ordering of goods without 
present purpose of payment; courage, is dread of human reproach; debt, 
a necessary evil; home, every body’s house but one’s own; spirit, contempt 
of decorum and conscience; religion, the occupying or renting a seat in 
some church or chapel. We need not, however, pursue this further; every 
one knows that the fashionable world is a world of itself; distinguished 
from that which God created, by its situation, boundaries, climate, govern- 
ment, laws, manners, language, religion, and morals. On one point, alone, 
were we ignorant and uninformed. We knew, indeed, its gencral policy 
and government; but, until now, we were ignorant of the internal structure 
of the sacred council by which its government is administered, and its 
aifairs directed: we knew, comparatively, nothing of the secret manceuvres 
and struggles, by which its ascendancy and perpetuity are sought to be 
established. The present volumes have illuminated our darkness, and 
poured a flood of light on what humanity and pity would, for ever, have 
kept conceaied,; and have disclosed so much frivolity, selfishness, heart- 
lessness, vanity, and struggling for pre-eminence, as to infuse into our 
minds a thorough contempt for Fashionable life and manners. The depra- 
vity of human nature is a doctrine no longer tolerated in the religion of the 
fashionable world; and yet, with all submission to the leaders uf ton, we 
know not where a more convincing proof of the utter profligacy, degrada- 
tion, and iniquity of the human species could be found, than in the con- 
gregated world of faghion, as exhibited, and exhibited truly, in the volumes 
before us. To such of our readers as wish to become acquainted with the 
secrets of fashionable life, this novel cannct fail to prove most gratifying, 


THE TOR HILL. By the Author of Bramobletye House. $3 vols. 
London, 1826.—The Tor Hill is an extensive estate in the west of 
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England, occupied, at the period when our tale commences, by Sir Lio- 
nel Fitzmaurice, in the absence of its owner, Sir Giles Hungerford. Sir 
Giles, as a military man who has scen much active service, has a tho- 
rough contempt for all civil employments, and therefore entrusts the 
whole management of his extensive property to his friend, Sir Licnel; 
who, at the battle of Hoddensfield had saved his life. To him also he 
confides the care and education of his only child, Cecil. Sir Giles, being 
mortally wounded in an incursion into the French territory, gives verbal 
instructions to his Nephew Dudley, who served him as an esquire, that, 
should his son Cecil die without issue, all his property, including the 
Tor Hill estate, should descend to his friend Sir Lionel; to whom he 
leaves a considerable bequest in money. In execution of the trust re- 
posed in him, Dudley proceeds to England, and to the Tor Hill. 

Sir Lionel is the natural son of a nobleman, who, after placing him at 
school, and obtaining a commission for him, desires that he may never be 
troubled by his future applications. His temper is soured by the neg- 
lect of his father, the insult of his menials, and the contempt of his 
equals, on account of his birth; he becomes morose, revengeful, and dis- 
contented. 

At a tournament held by his father, in honour of the king, Sir Lio- 
nel obtains admission by force; and seeks the protection of his sovereign, 
to whom he relates the story of his birth, and subsequent neg'cct, and 
ill-treatment. Henry (VIII.) sharply rebukes the earl for his unnatural 
conduct towards a youth who “ appeared a very proper man to the eye, 
and a courageous one withal.” At the battle of Hoddensficld he is 
knighted by the Earl of Surrey: here he saved the life of Sir Giles 
Hungerford, who, in grateful return, formed a very strong attachment 
to him, confiding to his care and management all his property. 

He, however, ill repays his benefactor’s kindness; as by a series of ill- 
treatment, operating on a gentle nature, and fine sensibility, Cecil is ren- 
dered weak and imbecile. On Dudley’s arrival at the Tor Hill, he is 
proudly received by Sir Lionel, who will not permit him to see his 
cousin. An interview, however, does take place, in which Dudley becomes 
convinced that his cousin is no idiot, although, from neglect, his mind 
is uninformed and ignorant, and his manners childish and feminine. Sir 
Lionel attempts the life of Dudley, who owes his safety to the interference 
of Beatrice, Sir Lionel’s only daughter, Dudley repairs immediately to 
Cardinal Wolsey, with whom he lodges a complaint against Sir Lionel. The 
scene of Dudley’s interview is described in a most interesting manner- 
Dudley is witness to a court supper, in which the King, Queen Cathe- 
rine, Wolsey, and Anne Boleyn, are conspicuous and prominent charac- 
ters. The emissaries of Sir Lionel successfully endeavour to inculpate 
Dudley ; who is obliged to take refuge in the temple precincts, to avoid 
atrest. Here Dudley, one day, saved the king’s life, as he was rudely 
and fiercely attacked by a religious fanatic. For this service he receives 
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the King’s pardon, and is made Gentleman Usher to his Majesty. The 
commissioners appointed by Wolsey to investigate the truth of Cecil’s 
situation, under the influence of Sir Lionel’s deception, pronounce the 
youth of unsound mind. Sir Lionel consummates his guilty conduct by 
calumniating the abbot of Glastonbury to his Majesty, and hy inducing 
him to confiscate the revenues of the abbey. At this time Beatrice, in 
the absence of her father, returns from court, where she had for some 
time been associated with the queen, Anne Boleyn, by whom she was 
initiated in the truths of the Christian religion. Beatrice and Cecil being 
by circumstances, brought together, a mutual attachment is kindled; and 
they both imbibe a love and respect for the refurmed religion. Sir Lionel, 
on his return, being made acquainted with this attachment, and knowing the 
determined character uf his daughter, whom nothing in the shape of threats 
or menace could daunt, determines on the destruction of Cecil; and, with 
this view, sends him to London under a strict guard, accusing him, in 
a letter to Sir Thomas Cromwell, of heresy, and of having in his pos- 
session, Tindale’s Translation of the Bible, (given him by Beatrice.) His 
youth, his artlessness, interest Sir Thomas on his behalf; and the night 
previous to his intended execution, Sir Lionel’s guilty conduct towards 
Cecii, the abbot of Glastonbury, is revealed to the Chancellor, by a monk, 
who had participated in all its criminality; and who, stung by remorse 
of conscience, determines to save Cecil by the most unreserved. disclo- 
sures, and by the most indisputable documentary evidence. Henry, en- 
raged at the deception practised upon him, pardons Cecil, and dispatches 
an armed force to arrest Sir Lionel; who, in resisting the soldiers like 
a madman, falls covered with wounds. Cecil marries Beatrice, and Dud- 
ley weds a lady to whom he had been betrothed from infancy. 

Such is the outline of the story, on the merits of which, we now pro- 
ceed to pronounce a judicial opinion, ex cathedra, In the first place 
our readers know, or if not, we now inform them, that the author, Mr. 
Horace Smith, is no unworthy competitor with the Great Unknown for 
the suffrages of the reading public. He is, indeed, a writer of no mean 
talent, judgment, and merit. His sketches of the manners of the age, and 
his historical and topographical descriptions are spirited, faithful, and 
well-drawn; though perhaps, in some cases, we might say, they were in- 
opportunely lengthened. The Tor Hill, however, is by no means as in- 
judiciously wearisome in this respect as its predecessor. The writer has 
evidently improved in judgment and good taste. 

The volumes before us manifest an uniform interest ; the reader’s attention 
never wearies; nor do the characters seem in the least to be exaggerated 
or overcharged. The work, need we tell our readers, is not faultless. 
The antiquarian knowledge which it evinces would appear, in an author 
of less real merit, to be unnecessarily introduced, for the purposes of os- 
tentation and parade; and we must further state, that the quaintness of 
the language does not, to us at least, appear to be always judiciously 
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correct. With these trifling imperfections, we are certain that our readers 
need fear no disappointment in realizing the most complete pleasure and 
satisfaction from the perusal of these interesting volumes. 


MEMOIRS OF MRS. SIDDONS, 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1897. 

Mrs. Siddons was so long the honour and ornament of the dramatic 
profession, which she ennobled, no less by her virtue than her talents, 
that we hail, with sincere pleasure, the appearance of these volumes. 
They have, however, reached us at too late a period for us to pronounce 
an opinion of their merits till our next number; when we shall return to 
them with pleasure. 


THE GOLDEN VIOLET, with its Tales of Chivalry and Romance, 

by L.E.L. London. 1827. 

Miss Landon is already known to the world as the author of the ‘ Trou 
badour,’ ‘Improvisatrice,’ and a multitude of minor Poems. She is 
scarcely arrived to womanhood, and yet she has already established a 
reputation as one of the sweetest, loveliest pocts of the present day, 
whose lyre awakens the tenderest sympathies, and the warmest emotions, 
in every feeling heart. Miss Landon is no imitator; hers is a talent px cu- 
liarly her own. She has trodden in a new track, and put forth an energy, 
a feeling, a freshness, which nothing but genius could inspire. Our limits 
do not allow us to indulge, as we could wish, in any lengthened remarks 
on this volume; which, however, we the less regret, as we feel assured no 
reader of taste or feeling will omit the means of a personal judgment of 
its merits,—yet we really cannot but bear a most willing testimony in 
favour of a volume, which reflects no less of honour on the age, and on 
our country, than on the amiable and highly-gifted writer herself. 

THE HEART, with Odes and other Poems. By Percy Rolle. 186, 

Moderate are the author’s expectations; he thinks it ‘‘ more than probable 
that his volume will be allowed to float quietly down the stream of oblivion, 
unimpeded and unobserved.” Now, in the exercise of our judicial func- 
tions we should be negligent to allow any effort to promote virtue, and to 
cultivate the finer feelings of the mind, to pass unobserved. Whether, 
however, we can conscientiously step forward to ‘ impede” our author's 
verses in their progress to that happy oblivion, which, we think, awaits 
them, is a question, on which we have not yet made up our minds. 


THE PLEDGE OF FRIENDSHIP, for the Year 1897. 

This youngest, and least pretending of this class of annuals, is intro- 
duced by a preface of great modesty and good sense. ‘The contents arc, 
of course, various in subject and merit,—principally extracts from authors 
of acknowledged celebrity. As a work, moderate in its own pretensions, 
and designed for the general class of readers, we cannot but wish its sale 
may be commensurate with the wishes and expectations both of the pub- 
lisher and the editor. 
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CHRISTMAS TRIFLES, for Young Persons; by Mrs. Reeve. 1897 
We love the gaiety, sprightliness, and good temper of a Christmas 
party; and we do not love it the less, when its cheerfulness and hilarity 
are made subservient to the better purposes of instruction, and mental 
cultivation We do not, indeed, subscribe to the modern practice of 
rendering the acquisition of all knowledge easy and familiar by games of 
play; yet when the hour of relaxation and indulgence comes, we would, 
most willingly, render amusement the vehicle of knowledge; and thereby 
kindle a spirit of enquiry, and turn an inquisitiveness of imind into a 
channel of pleasing gratification. Such appears to be the object of Mrs. 
Reeve’s little volume, and though we can profess no skill in the finding 
out of “ riddles, enigmas, anagrams, rebusses, and charades,” we dare 
say, some of our younger friends will display their superior tact in this 
art, and render Mrs. Reeve’s “ Trifles,” no trifling auxiliaries to their 
Christmas pleasures. 
TIMES TELESCOPE for 1827. London, 1897. 

For several successive years, it has been our pleasing duty to announce 
the appearance of this interesting annual; the later volumes of which 
exhibit as much variety, talent, and information, as their earliest prede- 
cessors; whilst that under our present notice is, by no means, unworthy 
to be associated with the most talented and interesting portions of the 
series. In looking over this volume, we feel surprise at the variety and 
novelty of its contents. We ki.ow, with Solomon, that of the making of 
books there is no end; but to render the books so made, useful and inter- 
esting to the public—rich in interest and good sense,—is, we also know, a 
matter of difficulty and rare occurrence. The editor of Time’s Telescope, 
seems, however, to have appropriated to himself the merit of producing 
a work, which, even as it advances in age, displays the freshness of youth, 
and seems well calculated to defy even the ravages of Old Time, 


Lutelligence relatibe to Literature and the Arts. 

The first volume of Mr. Maund’s Botanic Garden, now publishing in 
monthly parts, consisting of ninety-six elegantly coloured plates of or- 
namental Flowering Plants, with letter-press descriptions, &c. is ready 
for delivery. 

Farly in January, The Speaking French Grammar, by J. W. Douville. 

Sams’s Annual Peerage will appear in a few days. 

The author of the Life of Henry VIII. has in hand, the Life and Reign 
of Richard III. 

We beg to call the attention of our readers to the announcement, at 
the close of our present number, respecting The Surveyof Africa, which 
is proposed as the subject of a Prize Composition. 

A Second Series of “ Almacks’’ is announced. 

The History of London Bridge, illustrated by fifty-five Engravings 
on wood, is looked for with much anticipation, by all lovers of antiquity. 
Jt will appear soon, 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION, 


FOR JANUARY 1827. 





WALKING-DRESS. 

A silk pelisse of bright chocolate brown, made tight to the 
figure. The body is ornamented with a fancy trimming from the 
top of the shoulder, down each side of the skirt, and finished 
with a deep wadded rouleaux. High collarette; the sleeves are 
cut full towards the top, and narrow from the elbow to the wrist, 
confined with gold bracelets——French bonnet of pink silk, 
crossed with narrow bands of the same material, edged with 
black satin, and trimmed with ribands of black and pink satin. 
Cap of French lace, intermixed with rosettes of pink gauze 
riband.—High shoes lined with fur, and Limerick gloves. 


EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of etherial blue silk: the skirt is very long and orna- 
mented with a bell trimming, edged with silk cord, each bell 
divided and looped on one side. The boddice is half-high, and 
edged all round with vandycked blond lace. Short full sleeves, 
with long sleeves over them of delicate blue gauze, confined at 
the wrists with rich gold bracelets ; ornaments of pearl.—Amber 
scarf of cachemire.—White kid gloves, and satin shoes, orna- 
mented with rosettes of silver. 


Heap-press,—As the season for fashionable assemblies ap- 
proaches, there is a greater display of Taste and Elegance in 
the Head-dress, the front hair is drest in larger curls, but as 
light as possible, the long hair in large bows brought forward 
and interspersed with full blown flowers, crimson and scarlet 
the most preferred; which tastefully introduced between the 
bows, produce an elegant effect: many ladies use ribands of 
various colours, but flowers are decidedly preferred. 


We are this month, as usual, indebted for these tasteful 
dresses to Miss Pierpoint, Edward-street, Portman-square; and 
for the head-dress to Mr, Cottey, Bishopsgate- within. 

VOL. XXV.—S. I. F 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION, 
Tue new Spanish mantle for the carriage is of brown gros de 
Naples, lined with geranium or rose-coloured sarsnet; down the 
front on each side, and placed close together, are black velvet 
battons; the mantle is fastened close down the front with gold 
clasps; sleeves are attached to the arm-holes. The cape is of 
black velvet, with Spanish points. Among the newest pelisses 
is one of crimson velvet, lined throughout with white satin, and 
trimmed with a very broad border of ermine. The collar is cut 
in Spanish points, and the wrists are finished in the antique 
style. Pelisses of gros de Naples, ornamented with foliage 
down the shirt, are very much in vogue; they are fastened by a 
row of buttons, set very close together; round the border are 
two divided rouleaux, the division filled in by buttons, and the 
whole ornament, put on in a serpentine form. The sleeves are 
made engigot, and furnished at the wrists by long antique 
points ; next the hand are gold bracelets, formed of two rows of 
gold beads; a pelerine cape trimmed to correspond with the 
pelisse, and terminated at the edge by Spanish points; a narrow 
double collarette of fine muslin, trimmed with lace,' falls over 
trom the throat. 

Black velvet hats, ornamented with a rich fancy flower of 
velvet of various colours, under each side of the brim, are very 
prevalent; the crown is adorned with black esprit feathers, and 
smal] plumes, consisting of very short feathers, closely grouped 
together, and forming a kind of tuft. A bonnet of poncean vel- 
vet checkered with black, trimmed with black lace, and orna- 
mented with damask roses and carnations, is also very fashion- 
able. The large walking bonnet of black velvet, ornamented 
with black feathers, is a great favourite. Evening dresses of 
violet coloured gros de Naples, with short sleeves, are much 
admired; they are trimmed with several narrow flounces, headed 
by silk cordons of various colours, these dresses are made low, 
and the bust finished in the stomacher style, by silk cordons. 
Crimson and black velvet dresses, are much in favour at evening 
dress-parties for married ladies ; they are trimmed with ermine, 
and the body made in the stomacher style of white satin, with 
velvet stripes across the collar of the dress.—For half-dress we 
remarked a gown of gros de Naples, the colour auricula brown, 
trimmed with two pinked flounces; between each flounce, and 
above the upper one, are two layers of black velvet, about an 
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inch and a half in breadth. Tulle, embroidered with silver, is 
much in vogue for ball dresses, and produces a charming effect. 
Coloured crape is also among the favourite materials for ball- 
dresses, the bodies are made engerbe, with a small falling collar, 
trimmed with blond; the sleeves are short and full, and orna- 
mented with ruches and rouleaux of satin. The hair for the 
ball-room is at present arranged in light curls, and is tastefully 
ornamented with flowers, pearls, and a cemb set with amethysts. 

Among the head-dresses, is an elegant toque of black velvet 
and polished steel, these materials cross the crown, which is of 
white satin; superb black plumage droops over the left side.— 
For receiving dinner parties, elegant caps of the cornette kinde 
are much worn; they are made of tulle, and of the richest 
blond, in broad borders, and are ornamented with beautiful 
wreaths of half opening roses; a bunch of yellow jonquil is 
placed on the hair, over the right temple: these caps are alse 
worn at the theatre, and for home costume; the latter adorned 
with several bars of amber coloured gauze riband. Bérét tur- 
bans of black velvet, trimmed with scarlet silk cordon, with a 
bow of velvet, edged round with the same cordon, forms a warm 
and beceming head-dress for home costume. Morning caps are 
of tulle and blond, made very simple; they have a pointed 
ornament on the head-piece, in the Mary Stuart style, the hol- 
lows of which are filled up by rich striped coloured riband.—The 
most fashionable colours, are, bird of Paradise yellow, crimson, 
auricula brown, pink, dark-green, and blue. 

Ball dresses become at this moment an object of great inter- 
est. The great art of intermixing with the gauze, the satin 
slashed in puffs, foliage, rouleaux, bias folds, &c. occupies 
entirely the invention of the ablest milliners. The small square 
collars, or those ad la Marie Stuart, are applied on a number of 
corsages for ball-dresses. The borders are generally trimmed 
with very large puffings of gauze or tulle. 

Many head-dresses of hair, are formed by knots and bows of 
gauze riband, embroidered with gold or silver, cherry and gold, 
blue, rose and silyer. Bands of pearls, which cross the forehead, 
and aigrettes of all colours, placed inversely, compose a great 
variety of head-dresses ; among the numerous berets, those of 
black velvet are much admired, they are ornamented by a quan 
tity of flat feathers, which fall in all directions. 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


Paris, December 20, 1826, 


Winter begins to multiply the attractions of the toilet; and if 


the gloomy air, and the foggy appearance of the atmosphere, 
render the promenades often dull, and throw a sort of melan- 
choly over the mind, the magasings in vogue become more bril- 
Jiant, and are embellished by all those elegant palliatives which 
ladies employ against the cold, and oppose to the rigours of the 
temperature. We have remarked some pelisses of rose-coloured, 
or blue poplin, lined with white satin, and trimmed with swan’s- 
down, a quarter of a yard in depth. Velvet dresses are trimmed 
at the border with three rouleaux of chinchilla, separated one 
from the other by a breadth of about four fingers, increasing 
in width from the top, which is the narrowest, down to the third, 
The corsage, half high, is of the Greek shape, and trimmed 
also by a small rouleau of ebinchilla, which produces a very 
graceful effect on the bust; the tops of the sleeves, and the 
wrists are trimmed in the same manner. Sable will, like the 
preceding winter, be the fur most sought after. Small fur col- 
lars are worn in every kind of half-dress. 

Some very elegant toilets have been lately seen at the Tuille- 
ries: one was composed of crimson velvet, (a colour which is in 
great estimation among the higher circles,) trimmed with a 
deep flouncing of sable; sleeves, and a pelerine with points, 
of the same fur. The hat worn with this beautiful dress, was 
likewise of crimson velvet, ornamented with two large birds 
of paradise, placed in an inverse direction, one descending over 
the left side, and the other standing over the crown of the head. 


Another dress, of green satin, was trimmed with two rows of 


fur, placed ata hand’s distance. Some pelisses, of levantine 
and white satin, were also remarked; these were fastened in the 
front, by knots of white satin. The mild temperature of the 
weather having, hitherto, rendered cloaks of no avail, we have 
nothing new to cite on that point; for, in general, cachemire 
shawls constitute the sole covering over out-door dresses. 
Among the newest shapes for hats, we have to indicate the 
small Swiss hat, composed of black velvet, and having a double 
brim on one side; the under one is much narrower, and is 
formed by bands of rose-coloured satin; above the head, the 
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crown of which is extremely flat, is fixed a large knot of satin 
ribands, whence fail two long loops, one black, and the other 
rose-colour, which fall on one side of the shoulder. On the 
right of the brim, which is worn very much inclined towards the 
left, is placed a quantity of small shells, formed of ribands, 
alternately black and rose-colour. For half-dress, the most 
elegant hats are of rose-coloured satin, or bird of paradise; 
those of rose-colour are lined with white satin; the head is 
surrounded with two large bias folds of rose-coloured satin, 
terminating square on each side. Knots of large ribands of 
rose-coloured gauze, beautifully shaded, are placed on each 
side, and towards the top of the head. On the front, two bou- 
quets, composed of white ranunculus, whence hang a long 
branch of double rose-coloured hyacinths, are placed inversely, 
one standing, and the other falling over. 

On silk dresses are placed trimmings of satin, composed of 
two rouleaux; at equal distances are formed notches, crossing 
each other, and confined towards the border. The same sort 
of trimming is used for pelisses, with this single difference, 
that the second row is prolonged on the front of the pelisse, 
which is fixed in the middle, by large knots of satin. A triple 
collar, trimmed with satin points, completes this half-dress. A 
charming evening-dress, at once simple, elegant, and original, 
was worn by a young lady at a late brilliant assembly. It was 
composed of rose-coloured crape, trimmed with two large bias 
folds, at some distance frum each other; above was a large 
rouloau of rose-coloured satin, round which two other small 
rouleaux waved in a serpentine form, the one rose-colour, the 
other black; a rouleau of the same kind, bordered the drapery 
of the corsage, and ornamented three large points, which formed 
the short sleeve. This graceful mixture of black and rose- 
colour was again introduced on the bust, in each flower which 
composed the head-dress, and even in the shoes, The necklace 
was of black cameo. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
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THE ACADEMIC ASPIRANT. 


PIPPI? 


Wirth form attenuated by disease, 

With paly cheek, and bloodless lips, he stands 

The victim of his worth. All save the eye 

Hath sadly changed; that, undismayed, yet gleams 
The noble beacon of a noble soul! 

Consumption shakes the tendons of his life, 

And holds a fevered revel in his heart :-— 

He heeds it not—but as his body wastes, 

The spirit gathers greater strength, and sheds 

On the admiring world supernal light. 

Renown, on its swift pinion, blazons forth 

The glory of his name, and sages hail 

And praise him—fairest lips recite his verse. 

And nations arm them when he sings of war. 

Alas! that eloquence will soon be mute— 

That harp, unstrung, shall loose her loveliness, 

Nor know its own sweet sound again. No more 
Shall woman’s eye behold its light approach,— 

No more her dulcet voice (by passion taught), 

To her young soul shall whisper dreamy love, 

And make her startle even at herself. 

Love and its light are now vanishing ; 

Life and its bliss do tremble at the shade 

That stands before him. He beholds it not—— | 
See, in his sallow hand is held a wreath ‘4 
Of laurel leaves, so fresh, they seem to mock 

That withering grasp. A smile is on his cheek— 

His eye looks dark with thought—his dreams are of 

The coming time—and hope is bright within.— | 
Slowly the wreath now falls—the hand of Death ‘ 


Hath placed the fadeless verdure on his brow, 
And he is not of life. 
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NINEVEH. 
Tue bridal bower was freshly decked— 
The warrior’s plumes were flowing, 
Whilst on his manly cheek the smile 
Of faithful love was glowing. 


A father on his children smiled, 

A bride on her beloved, 

And deemed the hopes which fancy wove 
Could never be removed. 


But, hark! what voice is that which speaks 
With such a dread instruction, 

Loud as a trumpet’s thrilling blast— 

The herald of destruction ? 


* Yet forty days!—Yet forty days!” 
(Thus spoke the solemn token) 

‘¢ And Nineveh is overthrown, 

Her power and splendour broken. 


Yes, Nineveh, in forty days, 

Thy glory is departed!” 

How dread the summons! what a knell, 
To every heart’s imparted ! 


The mother clasped her first-born son, 
In Nature’s wild emotion; 

The lyres were hushed, the nuptial lays 
Were tuned to pure devotion. 


The bridegroom changed his marriage vest, 
The bride forsook her bower; 

And prostrate Nineveh adored 

Her God—and own’d his power. 


He was the God of power, and yet 
An humbled nation sparing— 


He dropped the thunder, sheathed the sword. 


And sav’d the land despairing. 


Then, Britain, turn thee to that God, 
Whose laws thou hast forsaken, 

And though a Judge, yet he will prove, 
His Mercy is unshaken. 


Caven- Hall. 
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THE GREY HAIR. 


BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 


Come, let me pluck that silver hair 
Which ’mid thy clustering curls I see: 

The withering type of Time or Care 
Hath nothing, sure, to do with thee! 


Years have not yet impaired the grace 

That charmed me once, that chains me now; 
And Envy’s self, love, cannot trace 

One wrinkle on thy placid brow! 


Thy features have not lost the bloom 

That brightened them when first we met: 
No:—rays of softest light illume 

Thy unambitious beauty yet! 


And if the passing clouds of Care 

Have cast their shadows o’er thy face, 
They have but left, triumphant, there 

A holier charm—more witching grace ! 


And if thy voice hath sunk a tone, 
And sounds more sadly than of yore, 

It hath a sweetness, all its own, 
Methinks I never marked before! 


Thus, young and fair, and happy too— 
If bliss indeed may here be won— 

In spite of all that Care can do; 
In spite of all that Time hath done; 


Is yon white hair a boon of love, 
To thee in mildest mercy given? 
A sign, a token from above, 
To lead thy thoughts from earth to heaven? 


To speak to thee of life’s decay ; 

Of beauty hastening to the tomb; 
Of hopes that cannot fade away; 

Of joys that never lose their bloom? 
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’Mid Youth’s and Beauty’s morning glow, 


It does—it does :—then let it stay; 


Who’d wish her soberer tints away, 
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With those dark, glossy locks entwined, 


To emblem thy maturer mind ?— 


Even Wisdom’s self were welcome now; 


When thus they beam from Beauty’s brow ? 
Literary Souvenir. 


LINES 
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TuouGcH many a mile, perchance, may part, 
Though distance may us sever: 

The sweet communion of the heart 
Abideth, yea, for ever. 


There is one sun shines on my path, 
Which on my love is burning ; 

The selfsame moon which gilds my cot 
May light him home returning. fr Y, 
And on the holy sabbath morn, : : 
When praise to one is given; ooh 
The prayer which from my lips is borne 4. 
Perchance meets his in Heaven. | | 





The self-same hour—the self-same time— 
The self-same prayer repeating, 

Oh! is it such a heinous crime— 

If then, in spirit meeting, 


Our hearts perchance communion hold?— 
Yet, if they meet in heaven, 

Though somewhat dross mix with the gold, fi 
The crime may be forgiven. p 


Then, though the hand of fate may part, 
[t cannot wholly sever; 

The heart still seeks its kindred heart 

In thought—and holds it ever. 





\ M. L. D. 
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ON HEARING A BELL TOLL LATE AT NIGHT. 


BY J. M. LACEY. 


Wauar bids this tremor o’er my soul prevail? : 
’Tis yonder distant summons to the tomb, & 
Pealing its murmurs to the passing gale, 
And warning man of his approaching doom! 
This solemn hour suits well the sadden’d scene, 
Yon bell speaks terror to the guilt-torn soul, 
But o’er the breast where only woe is seen 
It pours a pensiveness of pure controul ; ii 
Yet, in the wretch to whom e’en hope is lost, 
It breeds the bitter sigh of Envy’s moan, 
For he, by piercing pangs of anguish crost, 
Would gladly hail the summons as his own! 
Oh! man, reflect! nor with thy being run, 
A HIGHER WiLL than thine must still be done!!! 


THE STORM. 


BY N. T. CARRINGTON. 
Tue evening winds shrieked wildly ;—the dark cloud 
Rested upon the horizon’s verge, and grew 
Mightier and mightier, flinging its black arch 
Around the troubled offing, till it grasped 
Within its terrible embrace the all 
That eye could see of ocean. Then arose, id 
Forth from the infinite of waters, sounds 4 
Confused—appalling ;—from the dread lee-shore 
There came a heavier swell, a lengthened roar, 
Each moment deeper, rolling on the ear 
With most portentous voice. Rock howled to rock, 
Headland to headland, as the Atlantic flung 
Its billows shoreward,—and the feathery foam 
Of twice ten thousand broken surges sailed 
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High o’er the dim-seen land. The startled gull, 
With scream prophetic, sought his savage cliff, 
And even the bird that loves to sail between 
The ridges of the sea, with hurried wing 
Flew from the blast’s fierce onset. 
One—far off— 
One hapless ship was seen upon the deep, 
Breasting the western waters. Nothing lived 
Around her—all was desert,—for the storms 
Had made old Ocean’s realm a solitude, 
Where man might fear to roam. And there she sat, 
A lonely thing amid the gathering strife, 
With pinions folded, not for rest, prepared 
To struggle with the tempest. 
And it came 
As night abruptly closed ;—nor moon nor star 
Guided her course; but darkness, deep as that 
Which reigned o’er the primeval chaos, wrapt 
That fated bark, save when the lightning hissed 
Along the bursting billow. Ocean howled 
To the high thunder, and the thunder spoke 
To the rebellious ocean with a voice 
So terrible, that all the rush and roar 
Of waves were but as the meek voice of rills 
To that deep, everlasting peal, which comes 
From thee, Niagara, wild flinging o’er 
Thy steep the rivers of a world! Anon 
The lightnings glared more fiercely, burning round 
The glowing offing with unwonted stay, 
As if they lingered o’er the black abyss, 
And raised its veil of horror but to show 
Its wild and tortured face. And then the winds 
Held oft a momentary pause, 
As spent with their own fury; but they came 
Again with added power—with shriek and cry 
Almost unearthly, as if on their wings 
Passed by the spirit of the storm! 
They heard 
Who rode the midnight mountain wave ;—the voice 
Of death was in that cry unearthly. Oft 
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Cesena namie 
In the red battle they had seen him stride 
The glowing deck, scattering his burning hail, 
And breathing liquid flame, until the winds, 
The very winds grew faint, and on the wave ‘ 
Rested the columned smoke; but on that night 
He came with tenfold terrors,—with a power | 
That shook heaven, earth, and sea; his ministers 
Of vengeance round him,—the great wind, the sea, 
The thunder, and the fateful flash! Alas! 
Day dawned not on the mariner ;—ere morn, 
The lightning lit the seaman to his grave— ° ; 
The sea-dog feasted on the dead! 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Yo E. M.S. as requested, an answer has been forwarded to Hammersmith, 





per post. 

Sonnets by D. L. Richardson, and J. M. Lacey—and Stanzas by L. W. are 
intended for insertion. 3 

The communications from “ Cavan-Hall,” are thankfully received. We 
regret that our limits have not, of late, permitted the insertion of some fv: 
mer contributions from the same pen; but we hope to do so soon, 

Charles M.S. has sent us another packet of verses and rhymes; of which 
we have not time to speak. 

As it is possible that some communications may, through oversight, have 
remained unnoticed, we will devote a portion of our earliest leisure to review 
the contents of our bureaux. 


PRIZE OF FIFTY GUINEAS. 

The Publishers of the Ladies’ Monthly Museum offer a Prize of Firry 
Gutxeas for the best “ View of the History, Geography; Moral, 
Political, and Civil State of Ancient and Modern Africa;” the whole to 
be comprised in 120 to 150 pages of the Museum: and the MS, fairly 
written and addressed to the Editor, to be delivered on or before the first 
day of May next, at the Publishers, 

As some guide to the Candidates, the Editor begs leave to observe, that it 
18 desirable that the * View of Ancient Africa,” which must not exceed one 
fourth of the whole, should embrace the early history of its science, arts, 
and learning; its varivus- kingdoms; their political relations, religion, 
morals, and domestic customs. In the modern division, a correct and minute 
; account will be expected of its geography, and present state in civilization, 
science, and national prosperity.—A statement of the past and present con: 
F dition of Female Society, manners, and customs, will, it is expected, form 
: # prominent feature in every composition which may be offered. 
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